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(Special C 
A Trip Down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers 


Excursions to New Orleans were all 
the talk. Every one who could spare the 
time and the money, was bound to make 
the trip, so how could I, with HE Pa- 
avic’s good dear to my heart, sit down 
in poor, old soot-ridden Cincinnati when 
there came an opportunity to float away 
towards the sunland, and to tell you all 
about it? I couldn’t; it wasn’t human 
nature that I should. So, on Saturday, 
the 14th of February, just as the sun was 
slipping away to wake his toilet for an- 
other day, | bade all my dear five and 
forty friends a fond adieu, and committed 
myself and my baggage to the kind care 
of the Charles Morgan, one of the best 
steamers plying between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. 

People claim that a woman is always 
behind time; always has to stop to take a 
last look at the tip of hes hat-brim, or give 
4 last turn to the idiot fringe with which 
she now adorns her forehead. And those 
same dear people —the all-comprehensive 
“they’—also assert that the stronger 
half of humanity, the brave sons who 
ficht our battles, and go into tantrums 
over trifles, are always not only on time, 
but a little ahead. Arguing from this 
statement, I concluded that the greater 
portion of the freight shipped from Cin- 
cinnati must be sent by women, for, after 
a week's notice that the steamer would 
sail at five o clock sharp, every shipper in 
the city came crowding in with freight at 
the very last moment. Men would have 
been ahead of time, of course they would; 
so the only logical conclusion to arrive at 
is that their tardier sisters are running 
most of the business in Porkopolistown. 
But at last everything was safely on 
board, the gang-plank drawn in, and our 
boat headed down stream. I watched the 
lights of the city until they glimmered 
like far away stars and then were suddenly 
shut out, as if a great cloud had floated 
before them, and then I made myself com- 
fortable in the spacious saloon, where the 
rest of the passengers had already gath- 
ered for a good time. Witha good band 
of music, a fine piano, a genial captain 
and his ‘‘gude wife,” there was little 
room for anything but pleasure. 


Sunday morning found us approaching 

Louisville, the prettiest town in all Ken- 
tucky. Here, for the first time in my 
life, | discovered the advantages of steam- 
boat over railroad traveling. On the cars 
| would have been whizzed around the 
outskirts of town and permitted to stop 
only long enough to buy a horrid cup of 
cofiee and astale sandwich. Our steamer 
had twelve hundred plows to take on, so, 
while the roustabouts toted in the plows, 
I took a look at the town, peeping in at 
five churches, and hunting for a friend, 
with whom I spent a delightful hour. 

Louisville is one of the prettiest south- 
ern towns I ever saw, with wide streets, 
numerous shade trees, and many large and 
handsome residences. The Courier- 
Journal building is one of the finest in 
the city, and is ornamented with a peace- 
ful looking statue of Prentiss, the poet. 
[ wondered how he could preserve that 
perpetual calm with Henry Watterson 
tearing his hair and gnashing his teeth 

~just inside the walls; but, perhaps, look- 
ing back from the quiet beyond, to which 
he wandered long ago, he sees that 
Henry’s high-sounding hullabub is only 
vanity and vexation of spirit, after all. 

Did you ever wear a Holman’s Liver 
Pad? What, never? Well, well, what 
have you not missed? If you were to 
see the piles and piles of boxes in the 
ofice of the General Agent in Louisville, 
you would think every man, woman and 
child throughout the length and breadth 
of the land had been padded. And they 
are really a marvelous thing. The odor 
is so closely akin to that of the incense 
burned in Catholic churches that, for a 
time, I wasn’t quite sure but what I had 
been metamorphosed into a walking ca- 
thedral; but their effect is wonderful. 
Why, I’ve half a mind to have myself 
appointed chief physician to the body 
politic, and make my name immortal by 
prescribing a Liver Pad for every dis- 
gruntled politician in these United States. 
I am sure, with their livers properly toned 
down, they would be able to sit together 
In peace and harmony. 

And I would dearly like to try their 
effect on the consciences of some of the 
Kentucky legislators—those men who 
higgle and haggle over a paltry sum with 
which to build a new penitentiary, every 
day of their delay shortening the lives of 
the convicts who are condemned to pass 
their time in the death-dealing pen now in 
use. Kentucky must think she has won- 
derful recuperative powers, or she would 
never sink herself so low as she is doing 
in the estimation of the world with any 
hopes of ever being considered upright or 
humane again. 

_Come to think of it, I do not wonder 

eorge D. Prentiss’ marble face looks 
grave and sad—there is sufficient occasion 
for it to do so, when human beings are 
permitted to die like cattle; to be treated 
like vilest brutes ; when cold-blooded mur- 
derers are “‘let off ” by the courts, and 
the man who steals a loaf of bread for his 
child is sent to the penitentiary which is 
80 foul that no man leaves it with any 


health if he manages to escape with his 
lif». 

Poor old Kentucky! Boast no more of 
your proud chivalry until you have put a 
thousand years between you and your 
shameful record of the treatment women 
recieve in your prison pens; do not claim 
to be brave until the poorest man in your 
midst can have justice; do not expect the 
world to believe you hospitable while that 
world knows that you permit such an 
outrage to exist as your penitentiary. A 
hospitable man thinks of those beyond his 
own household; and one who is so imbued 
with this kindliness of spirit as to permit 
it to be boasted of, should carry his phil- 
anthropy out into the byways and the 
highways and gather to himself strength 
sutticient to compel a change. A correct 
public opinion would soon cause that open 
cancerous sore to be cauterized; but self- 
ish carelessness heeds it not. Every 
citizen is ina measure responsible and 
cannot shirk it. Make suitable persons 
law-makers and then see that they attend 
to their business. Because you are ina 
muss don’t say there is no way out of it. 
Brave men, honest men, upright men, 
men with a soul as big as a midget, 
would find a way to remedy this terrible 
evil, and until Kentuckians do, let them 
hang up their horns through which they 
are forever tooting their own praise. 

I was glad that the steamer started 
down stream from Louisville just at night, 
for | had looked at the luxurious houses 
aud contrasted them in my mind with the 
horrible place in which prisoners were 
dying, until I was, to say the least, ‘‘riled 
in spirit,’ and needed time to think my- 
self calm. It was a tedious job, and, 
whether you believe it or not, when I 
came to say my prayers I never once 
thought to ask the good father to ‘Guide 
us safely through the night.”’ I just 
wanted to thank him for not making me 
date my letters from Kentucky. 

On and on we came, down the river, 
never out of sight of land, always with 
something ineresting to see; sometimes it 
is only a fine team on the broad highway 
which follows the river bank; sometimes 
it is a pretty grove of trees, like the ‘‘oak 
openings’ of old Virginia, only now the 
trees are all so bare and cold; they have 
shaken off every one of the dear leaves 
which made them so beautiful only a few 
months ago, and now they reach out their 
naked arms as if begging some one to 
cover them. How they do remind me of 
people I have known who are always 
shaking off their old friends and reaching 
out for new ones! 

Our boat made the landing of every 
town on the river, and the dusky roust- 
abouts stowed away corn, and corn, and 
corn, uutil | began to think we must be 
wandering Egyptians getting ready for a 
famine. 

At Evansville, Indiana, we stayed 
long enough to let me run up town, but | 
did not get very far, for I chose the street 
which led me to the new custom house, 
and there my bump of admiration called 
a halt. Some way Evansville has a way 
of building with an eye to beauty as well 
as use. ‘lo be sure the custom house is 
government property, but I’ll wager my 
best hat that it was designed by an Evans- 
ville architect. That little town has some 
of the finest school buildings anywhere 
about, and, as good schools also. The 
fathers and the mothers are interested— 
there is the secret. So long as a father 
cares more for his business than his boys, 
ora mother is more interested in the 
clothes her daughter wears than in the 
book she reads, or the progress she makes 
at school we must not wonder if the 
shepherds who are set to watch the flocks 
grow as careless or the lambs go astray. 

In Evansville the children are looked 
after and kept at school. There is a lib- 
eral school fund, and careful men see that 
it is wellexpended. ‘The result is seen in 
the condition of the town; in the intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants; in the business 
enterprise and thrift. Across the river in 
poor old Kaintuck, the schools are few and 
feeble. There are colleges and seminaries 
for the rich, but only a penitentiary for 
the poor. One who claims to speak by 
the book tells me that ‘‘more than half of 
the Kentucky school children attend no 
school.’? No wonder she is determined 
not to be taxed to educate the children she 
is trying to make paupers of. 

But we cannot stay longer in Evans- 
ville; the screaming whistle of the steamer 
calls us to move on. Down the Ohio we 
still go, every throb of the engine carry- 
ing us a little nearer the sunny south, a 
little further from those we love. In and 
out through the curves of the river we 
go, now and then meeting a returning 
steamer, perhaps for a time keeping 
company with some southwasd bound boat. 
By and by the captain tells us: ‘‘We 
shall reach Paducah to-night,’’ and we 
are all so very glad; not because Padueah 
offers any attractions for us, but because 
among our passengers is a dear old lady 
who will leave us there. She is taking 
her first long journey from her Kentucky 
home up the river. Every delay of the 
steamer has seemed an age to her; as if 
old Father Time were holding the mo- 
ments so loosely in his hand that they 
tumbled after each other faster than they 
ought; every turn of the wheel has made 
her grateful, for it carried her nearer her 
boy, who was laying so close beside the 
river which divides this from the better 


land. How our hearts ached for 
her; how we wished we might be 


sure the light had not forever fled 
from the eyes which had learned 
their first lesson of love from her. Poor 
boy, dying away fromhome. Poor, strick- 
en mother, mourning her first born. Let 
us hope there were no bitter memories 
crowding about his bedside; no pangs of 
conscience because of pain given the poor 
old mother who went to her boy with a 
heart so full of tenderness and longing. 
We bade her good-bye, she going-on her 
sorrowful mission, we drifting on toward 
the point where the Ohio river is swallowed 
up by the great Father of Waters. 
L. D. C. 
New Orleans, March 16, 1880. 


Letter from Australia. 


SypNnEy, N.S. W., Feb. 21, 1880. 


Epiror oF Tue Paciric:—After parting 
from you at the P. M.S. Co.’s wharf, 
we committed ourselves to a strong breeze 
and a good ship, and with the help of 
these agencies, of an overruling and di- 
recting Providence, were landed in Syd- 
ney after the shortest voyage on record. 
It seems natural to fall in love with a 
ship after she has faithfully carried one 
over thousands of miles of the ocean; 
and J can assure you that we have felt 
the movings of this gentle passion to- 
wards our beautiful Australia. She has 
fairly earned our admiration. Her com- 
fortable accommodations; her excellent 
table, (fruit in abundance, and ice ad 
libitum for the whole voyage of 7,000 
miles); her skillful and yet most agreeable 
captain; her officers—all 
combined to make our sail a continuous 
holiday, or a dream of delight. We 
were favored also in the duration of our 
voyage; it was certainly by 29 hours the 
shortest on record. Other ships have 
done nobly, but the Australia has thus 
far excelled them all. If you, Mr. Kdi- 
tor, are thinking of a pleasant winter 
voyage, be assured that the sail to Syd- 
ney abounds in pleasure, and if you 
should desire an incontestably good ship, 
wait until it is the turn of the Australia. 
My word for it, you will not be disap- 
pointed. As a matter of course, our first 
view of Sydney embraced a portion of the 
harbor. Of this harbor the good people are 
justly proud, for it is one of the finest in 
the world. It opens up from the sea 
somewhat like our Golden Gate. Two 
beetling masses of rock on either side of 
the gate are called the North and South 
Heads; and between these ships pass 
to the city. If an illustration might be 
borrowed in this connection, the city 
could be compared to an enormous crab 
in shape—the body of the shell fish repre- 
senting the accumulation of houses, or 
town proper; the claws representing pe- 
ninsulas of land extending out into the 
waters of the barbor, and the spaces be- 
tween the claws standing for the numer- 
ous bays which form the admirable 
peculiarity of the harbor. These bays 
have names, euphonious or otherwise, ac- 
cording to one’s fancy, as Wooloomooloo, 
Double Bay, Watson’s Bay and Laven- 
der Bay, &c. ‘The water is of considera- 
ble depth in most of them, and hence the 
largest ships can readily tie up to the 
wharves, and be there in safety. Our 
first impression of Sydney ended in a 
hearty laugh, if an impression can have 
such or even any termination. As we 
walked ashore it was through a little knot 
of men gathered upon the wharf, one of 
whom said to his neighbor as we passed: 
‘‘Come now, I'll shout.’’ We stopped 
to listen to this vocal demonstration, but 
to our amusement, the party did not 
shout at all. He clearly meant to cheat 
us out of that noise; for as soon as the 
aforesaid spokesman expressed his deter- 
mination to shout, the whole company 
about him moved off with him to a drink- 
ing saloon, where they together partook 
of a drink at the shouter’s expense. 
‘*Shouting,’’ we thus discerned to be the 
Sydney method of saying ‘‘I’ll treat.” 
This is but one of these good people’s 
provincialisms; they have many others. 
If a horse is balky, he jibs; if a man is 
angry, he is in a Scot; if a robber stops a 
stage and robs it, the newspapers gravely 
assert that ‘‘he stuck up the stage.’’ 
Yankees, you thus see, are not alone in 
claiming the right to use slang phrases. 


The whole city of Sydney is at present 
greatly excited over its international ex- 
hibition, which is, by the way, a most 
creditable affair. The cost of the build- 
ings connected with it was £250,000, or 
about $1,250,000, a very comfortable 
sum for a population of barely 500,000. 
The main building, or ‘‘Garden Palace,’ ’ 
as it is called, is erected in the Govern- 
ment grounds. It has a magnificent 
dome, which can be seen for miles, and 
the interior is very beautiful. A liberal 
space has been assigned to America, yet 
America is but poorly represented. Our 
commissioner is far from being what an 
American could wish him to be, and the 
productions of America are not exhibited 
as generally as they would be at many a 
county fair in the States. California has 
reached out her hands over the Pacific to 
show this people what we can do ina 
fruit-preserving way. Waltham, Mass., 
sends a fine exhibit of American watches, 
and the majority of the great reed organ 
builders of our country have each sent 
specimens of their handiwork, and when 
these different organs, or ‘‘ kist of whis- 
tles,’’ as the Scotchman calls them, set 
up their pipes and give forth their sounds, 
the result is noise and harmony also. 


One of the most interesting sections of 
the whole exhibition is that in which the 
relics and remains of the aboriginal in- 


habitants are exposed to view. Theil 
manner of life, their modes of warfare 
their weapons, their ways of caring for 
the dead, are here seen as in a picture. 
In the New Zealand Court we were 
shown a veritable mummy. The Maoris 


‘of New Zealand assert it to be 200 years 


old. Be that as it may, the skin and 
even the flesh are preserved, so that one 
can look upon the exact lineaments of 
one who is said to have been one of the 
most powerful chiefs of the New Zea- 
landers. The form has been kept in the 
case by the use of some powerful anti- 
septic, unknown even to the ancient 
Egyptians, those master mummy-makers: 
The time would fail me to tell you a tithe 
of the interesting things to be seen here. 
When we passed by the Fiji section we 
thought of cannibals, but beheld the 
choicest sea island cotton, equal to our 
finest Carolina; coffee, also, and copra, 
also, from which the best cocoanut oil is 
extracted. And then the wheat of Aus- 
tralia! It is as large in kernel as the 
finest in America, and possessed of a 
beauty in color that would almost make 
a citizen of Minnesota turn green with 
envy. If Australia can raise such wheat, 
England need never depend wholly upon 
America for her breadstuffs. The moving 
spirit of this exhibition is, in your corres- 
pondent’s opinion, Augustus Morris, Esq., 
the Secretary and late Commissioner from. 
the Colonies to the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia. He is a gentleman of untiring 
energy, very polite, yet very prompt in 
his business habits, and with an excellent 
head for organization. Mr. Morris also 
has lately introduced the American street- 
car system to the people of Sydney. 
They call them ‘‘tramways,’’ and are 
delighted with them. 

In view of the attractions of the exhibi- 
tion, the hotels and boarding-houses of 
the city are well filled. The hotels are 
all poor; some of the boarding-houses are 
quite comfortable. They know well how 
to charge and fleece the ‘ new chums,” 
as they call all strangers. One family, 
consisting of a gentleman and his wife, 
have a sitting-room and bed-room in one 
hotel—both rooms about as large as one 
front room of the ‘‘Palace,”’ and for this 
accotymodation they have paid 28 guineas 
per week, a littte less than $150. When 
I heard this I concluded that our hotel- 
keepers have many lessons to learn in the 
philosophy of charging. 

The churches of Sydney are fairly at- 
tended. Their preachers, however, are 
not up to the standard of our American 
cities. At present churches and people 
are intensely excited on the education 
question. It is the old free school ques- 
tion, with which we in our own coun- 
try are so familiar; and Rome, as usual, 
is foremost in her opposition to the state 
education of the youth. I must close, 
not, however, before telling you that every 
mile of Foreign travel increases my love 
for.my own dear native land. 

Yours most truly, 
 Cnas. T. Harey. 


The Wages of Workingmen. 


Eprrors Pacrric: Your correspondent 
of last week demurs at the tabular state- 
ment of workingmen’s wages published 
in your issue of March 10th. His chief 
objection is not that those figures were 
incorrect two months since, when collated, 
but that ‘‘they fail to make a distinction 
between money wages and real wages.’’ 
He admits that if the cost of living is the 
same here as elsewhere, then the first 
lesson taught by your table would be 
plausible. With his article before me, 
permit me to ask why the cost of living 
should not be less here than anywhere 
else in the world? If, inhisown words, as 
compared with other states, ‘‘our resour- 
ces are richer, our soil more fertile, more 
luxuriantly covered with vegetation, mines 
richer, rivers more bountitully supplied 
with fish, and our forests with game,” 
why should not the cost of living be 
cheap here? We do send immense quan- 
tities of fish and beef to Liverpool and to 
Hamburg. With our wheat and wool we 
can undersell merchants in every market 
ia the world. How comes it, then, that 
living is more costly here than anywhere 
else? Ans.: Labor! If acapitalist must 
pay his carpenter $15 a week, the build- 
ing, when completed, cannot be rented for 
the same price as if the carpenter received 
only $10. With an average of three 
tenements in every block to be let through- 
out the city of San Francisco, it requires 
very little of the prophetic spirit, how- 
ever, to foresee that rents are as certain 
to decline as that the price of labor is. 

When your correspondent encour 
himself with the thought that he is ‘‘en- 
titled’’ to high wages, because of the rich- 
ness of somebody else’s soil or mines, or 
because there is a landed aristocracy in one 
county, and a whisky aristocracy in another 
county, and an idle sand-lot aristocracy 
in still another, who have no more idea of 
earning their living than Queen Victoria 
has of taking in plain sewing, I want to 
suggest that this whole question of wages 
has always been regulated, and always 
will be regulated, by no such considera- 
tions as these, but by the supply and the de- 
mand. It is well that we workingmen 
learn this first as last. The price of wages 
is like that of every other commodity in 
the market. This is a law as inexorable 


as the law of gravitation. You can as 
well compel the river to climb up the 
steep mountain side, down which it has 
just rushed in torrents, as you can change 
this law. Over this law politicians have 
no control. Just now, in California, and 
perhaps throughout the world, the supply 
of all kinds of labor is in excess of the 
demand. Even while we are discussing 
this question, the high wages of early 
California days are seeking their level. 
The difference between the cost of wages 
here and elsewhere is already less than it 
was, and it is becoming less every week. 
Who ‘‘must go’’ and who will stay, de- 
pends on who is wanted and who is not. 
ANOTHER W ORKINGMAN. 


James Burrill Angell. 


James Burrill Angell, who accepts the 
appointment of Minister to China, was 
born in Scituate, R. 1., Jan. 7,1829. He 
entered Brown University in 1845, and 
was graduated in 1849. He not only stood 
at the head of his class, but was a long 
distance ahead of any one who had been 
in the college for several years. He was 
facile princeps. During a revival in the 
college in 1847, Mr. Angell took that 
important step which carries a man over 
from a worldly to a religious life. The 
writer was a member of the university at 
the time, and recollects distinctly the 
earnest Christian spirit which Mr. Angell 
manifested in the prayer-meetings and in 
social intercourse. During his senior 
year, he made a public profession of his 
faith in Christ, uniting with the Rich- 
mond Street Congregational church. At 
one time he seriously contemplated the 
Christian ministry as his chosen profes- 
sion, but finally concluded, as we thought 
wisely, that he could find a more conge- 
nial and wider field of influence in literary 
pursuits. An effort was made by the 
trustees to retain his services. The only 
p ofessorship vacant was that of Modern 
Languages and Literature. This was of- 
fered him at once, and after two years 
spent in France and Germany, he entered, 
in 1853, upon its duties. In 1860 the 
editorial chair of the Providence daily 
Journal was made vacant by the election 
of Mr. Anthony to the U. 5S. Senate. 
Mr. Angell accepted the chair, and under 
his editorship the Journal fully sustained 
the high character of earlier years. 
About this time Mr. Angell was married 
to Miss Caswell, the daughter of Profes- 
sor Casnell, afterwards president of the 
university. She is a beautiful and 
highly accompiished lady. From 1866 
to 1871, as President of Burlington (Vt.) 
University, and since 1871 as President 
of Michigan University, Mr. Angell has 
exerted an ennobling and a wide influence, 
not only in behalf of letters, but also in 
behalf of the Christian religion. He has 
held some office in the National Council 
of Congregational Churches since its or- 
ganization in Oberlin, in 1871. The 
Congregational Year Book for 1880 
contains his name as one of the Provi- 
sional Committee of that body. His ac- 
ceptance of the Chinese Mission is an as- 
surance to the country that justice and 
human equality will not be forgotten in 
a scramble for office. 


Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Woman and Missions. 


[ Extracts from the address given by Rev. L. 
Dickerman at the sixth anniversary meet- 
ing of the W. B. M. P.] 

After describing a woman in heathen 

lands, Mr. Dickerman said: ‘‘Need I 
int out the contrast between these 

Turkish, or Asiatic, or African women 

(their civilization the offspring of Mo- 

hammedanism, of Brahminism, or of 

Buddhism), and the cultivated women of 

Christendom? I rather call attention to 

their likeness; to the immortal powers 

and susceptibilities they possess in com- 
mon, alike. 
infinite in faculties; in form and moving 


how express and admirable. In action 
how like an angel! In apprehension how 
likea Gear * * * * * Have the 


Christian women of the United States no 
interest in their less fortunate sisters? Is 
there no way in which they can express 
that interest? Have they no responsi- 
bility for the instruction of these ignorant 
women? Is there no way in which they 
can discharge that responsibility? The 
Woman's Board of the Pacific makes a 
modest request for help to establish a few 
schools that the woman I have described 
may become more like themselves, and 
her home like their houses. Shall they 
have that help? I would put this ques- 
tion not to Christians, but to those who 
do not value the Gospel; who sometimes 
forget that there is a heaven to hope for 
and a hell to shun. Those who reject 
Christianity and call themselves the 
disciples of culture admit that whatso- 
ever we would that others do to us, even 
so we should do to thems If Isocrates 
uttered this doctrine before Christ did, of 
course It must be all the better. Even 
this doctrine of ‘culture teaches that 
human perfection cannot be self-contained, 
but must embrace the of others 


ot ce with our own; that the culture 
our own faculties is necessarily im- 


* How noble in reason, how. 


perfect unless.we keep ourselves in sym- 
pathy with the miserable. You will find 
this doctrine in the gospel according to 
Matthew Arnold. ‘Though it reject the 
supernatural, it furnishes ground broad 
enough for the Woman’s Board to stand 
on. Call it infidel if you will, it knows 
better than to meet an argumeut it cannot 
answer. with the ery ‘ Humanitarian!’ 
That ery comes fitly from the semi-bar- 
barism of the Sand-lots. No Christian 
woman echoes suchacry. It is only a 
a age and among uncivilized people 
that 

‘Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations which had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.’ 

‘*T'o a broad, refined culture woman is 
peculiarly susceptible. In her delicate 
nature, what is called the ‘law of com- 
pulsions’ is more manifest than in coarser 
natures. This law is not the sensori- 
motor power, common to all sentient 
beings, which compels the brute mother 
to care for her young. It is the out- 
growth of mature thought, of lofty 
thought, of advanced culture. It deter- 
mines the will not according to the great- 
est appareng good, but according to the 
greatest actual good of the greatest num- 
ber. It leaps over all boundaries. It 
works under all flags and in all tongues. 
In Paul it says: ‘ Woe is to me if I 
preach not.’ In the Master: ‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?° 

‘‘Ask these women to suppress their 
sympathy for the benighted. You might, 
were they uncultured; but now you may 
as well ask the rose to mantle its blushes, 
the clouds to forget the parched and be- 
nighted earth, or the sun to hoard its 
light and heat within its own bosom. As 
the Savior said, even the stones would 
cry out. Given a refined Christian cul-. 
ture, and you must have a Woman’s 
Board, just as when there is a fire be- 
neath the surlace of the earth, we must 
have a volcano; for what is this Woman’s 
Board but the fire of a refined Christian 
culture bursting through and coming to 
the surface? Lay not the delusive unc- 
tion to your souls that this outburst of 
cultivated feeling is impulsive, improvi- 
dent. It is nothing strange. In every 
age culture has sought to express its gen- 
erous aspirations, and we have not called 
it improvident. 

‘*It has not been the verdict of culture 
that the sacrifices of Socrates in his en- 
deavor to instruct Athenian youth were 
improvident; * * * that the holy 
courage of Martin Luther, when he 
seized the silver trumpet of the Saxon 
tongue and blew a blast which shook the 
nations of Europe and absolved the 
church from its slavery to superstition, 
was improvident; that the noble efforts 
which science has put forth from Plato 
‘to Huxley to show us things as they are, 
were improvident. * * * Why then, 
should this philanthropic movement of the 
Woman’s Board be deemed improvident ? 
Why should we have free schools on the 
slope of the Pacific sea, and not also on 
the slope of the Caspian sea? Why is it 
more important that charity should edu- 
cate the daughters of John Smith, than 
the daughters of Ah Sin? Tell me why. 
Culture does not limit our benevolence to 
the ‘heathen at home.’ Of all culture, 
American culture should be the broadest. 
* * * * Plato never dreamed of a 
land where pure thought and exalted af- 
fection were a dearer possession than 
office aad acres; of a race to whom self- 
sacrifice was a higher good than pleasure. 
The land on which this conception dawns 
must be foremost in missions. It must 
exhibit a hnmanity as broad as the love 
of God; an activity that keeps pace with 
the sun in its course; because the attach- 
ment of the true patriot is not for the 
boundaries, but for the ideas, of his native 
land. ‘The great American idea is that 
all men are equal, and that woman is 
the equal of any man. No other nation 


doctrine. We are not all equal in native 
endowments, or in social standing, or in 
moral deserts; but in the development of 
the powers we have, in appropriating the 
invitations of the Gospel, in learning the 
way to the bosom of God, it is a self- 
evident truth that men and women have 
equal rights, by reason of a heavenly 
parentage. This is one of the noblest 
thoughts that has dawned on the ages. 
It is this truth which, more than any- 
thing else, distinguishes this land. The 
highest honor we can confer on our native 
country, the most precious chaplet we 
can weave for her brow, is to keep this 
American truth burning bright till it 
shall illumine the islands of the sea, and 
throb in the the pulse of the nations. 
Such is the aim of the Woman’s Board. 
+ * * * * I have spoken of cul- 
ture and of its missionary spirit. But 
here let me say, I believe that the 
higher we carry our culture, the more 
clearly we shall perceive that ‘ human 
happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom—freedom none but virtue—vir- 
tue none but knowledge, and neither 
freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge has 
any immortal hope except in the principles 
of the Christian faith, and in the sanction 
of the Christian religion ’ ’’ 


Provmence, R.I., March 26th.—The 
Senate rejected the proposed amendment 


to the Constitution, giving school suffrage 
to women—13 to 20. (ad, a 


has ever had the courage to avow this * 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


WepnespaY, Mancu 31, 1899 


Bontributions, 


Letters to a Young Student. IV. 


THE ORIGIN OF SIN. 


My Dear Youna Frienp: This, as 
you properly observe, has been treated as 
one of the greatest mysteries; and though 
the greatest minds have grappled with 
the question in various ways, it still re- 
mains unsolved. 

I think a great deal of this mystery is 

of human origin, and not in the nature of 
the question itself. Men have regarded 
sin as if it were a real entity, having a 
personal, independent existence, instead of 
simply as a state of mind showing it- 
self in action. 
If we regard it simply as a state of 
mind, I think we shall find in ourselves 
daily a parallel case, if not a full expla- 
nation, of the first sin, or, as it is gener- 
ally termed, the fall of our first parents. 
We must first of all remember, and be 
very thoroughly convinced, that God 
judges the mind, and that a wicked 
thought displeases him as much as a wick- 
ed act, and therefore is sin. (Mat. v: 28.) 
On the other hand, we must remember 
that there is nothing so pleasing to him 
as faith, full confidence or trust in him, 
under all circumstances. ‘There are two 
thoughts within us, either of which is 
capable of accounting for the origin of 
sin—doubt and desire. Whichever of 
these, the one being intellectual and the 
other emotional, we may regard as the 
root of sin, it helps us very much, at 
least, to simplify the question, and clears 
God entirely from any complicity in sin. 
It is evident that God showed great kind- 
ness and conferred great honor upon man 
by creating him a free moral being, capa- 
ble of thinking and choosing. 

It was Adam and Eve’s duty, from 
the first moment they were created, to 
love their Creator with their whole hearts 
and their whole souls, and therefore to 
submit fully to his will, whether revealed 
in his works or in his Word. But it is 
evident that, with their limited experi- 
ence, their knowledge of God was not 
commensurate with their obligation, 
though their knowledge was sufficient to 
make their doubts or disobedience sinful. 
It is equally clear that, being finite, it is 
impossible to comprehend God, who is 
Infinite. Therefore, without experience, 
he could not be sure that God had placed 
him in the circumstances best suited to 
secure his full development and complete 
happiness. Here, then, was the possibil- 
ity to doubt whether God had given him 
all the good he might have done, or that 
he was capable of enjoying, or for a de- 
sire to change from the position in which 
he was placed and better his condition. 

Christ teaches very plainly that doubt 
is in itself asin. He says of the Holy 
Spirit’s work: ‘‘He will convince the 
world of sin, because they have not be- 
lieved in me.’’ That not to believe in 
‘‘me” is a sin, John, in his first epistle, 
chap. i: 10, gives the reason why doubt 
or unbelief is sin: ‘‘We make him a liar, 
and his word is not in us.” To intimate 
that any one is a liar, is the greatest in- 
sult that can be done unto him. How 
much more, then, is the God who cannot 
lie insulted when we doubt his Word ? 
The devil, by his insinuations to Eve, 
and she by listening to him, cast this in- 
sult on God. She showed that God was 
a liar in telling them that a fruit which 
tended to benefit them would prove in- 

jurious. This was her sin; the eating 
was the result. The history of the fall 
as related in Genesis seems to indicate 
that the feeling which the devil excited 
in the mind of Eve was doubt. Paul 
sometimes attributes the origin of sin toa 
desire for a change of state or condition. 
I think the history shows that both 
doubt and desire were active in Eve’s 


mind at the time she was persuaded to | 


disobey God’s command. She was per- 
suaded to doubt whether God had not 
placed the human family in a lower 
sphere than they ought to have been, and 
a desire arose within her to partake of 
the forbidden fruit as the means of exalt- 
ing herself and her husband into an 
equality with the Gods. 

This view of the first sinner upon 
earth brings it to our level, and shows 
that we may find in our own experience 
a key to this great mystery of the ages, 
as well as an explanation of Paul’s mean- 
ing when he says: ‘‘And thus came 
judgment upon all men, inasmuch as all 
men have sinned.’’ We daily harbor in 
our own minds the same thoughts which 
led Eve to the first act of disobedience. 
All men seem to have lost confidence in 
God, and doubt him from earliest child- 
hood. We doubt whether we are as 
rich, honorable and influential as we 
ought to be, and we desire many things 
we donot possess. How often do we hear | 
men complain of their poverty, as if God 
were wronging them by keeping them 
lower in society than they ought to be, 
and withholding from them what they 
have a right to enjoy? Thousands use 
unlawful means in order to acquire that 
which they desire. Society condemns 
them for that, but God condemns the 
doubt and desire before they break forth 
in words and acts. 

I think this view shows that the tree 
of knowledge or forbidden fruit, instead 
of being, as is generally supposed, a 
temptation to sin, was evidently intended 
as a warning beacon, like a lighthouse, 
to keep man from harboring within him 
sinful thonghts. That neither the tree 
nor the possession of natural desires were 
the cause of sin, is very evident from the 
very fact that it originated also among 

ure spirits in heaven. But a pure spirit, 
ing limited, was capable of doubting 
the Infinite Being which~he could not 
comprehend, and also desiring some posi- 
tion higher than he was in, or some good, 
real or imaginary, which he did not pos- 
sess. It was possible for an angel to 
think he ought to have been higher than 
some other angel that was superior to 
him in the scale of being; or even if he 
was the highest of all created beings, yet, 
as he was finite, he might have doubted 


whether he ought to be any way subject 
to the Creator, and desired to become ab- 
solute and independent, through ignorance 
of the necessary limitations of his being 
and inexperience of God’s goodness to all 
his creatures. 

Thus we find the origin of sin the 
same in the mind of man as the angel, 
with this difference, that the sinning 
angel suggested the doubt to man’s 
mind, and thus became the more guilty. 

That such doubt and desire are sinful is 
very evident, since they tend to 
stir up unworthy thoughts of God, 
and ill-feeling towards him, as well as 
disobedience to his will. As James well 
expressed it (chap. i: 14): ‘‘But every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own lust (desire) and enticed. 
Then when lust hath coaceived it bring- 
eth forth sin.” I think this is a very 
satisfactory account of the origin of sin. 
The history of Adam’s proeeedings after 
the fall shows how thoroughly blinded he 
was concerning God’s character and attri- 
butes by his feeling towards him. He 
ran to hide from the presence of God, for- 
getting his omnipresence, omniscience and 
goodness. Our feelings towards individ- 
uals always influence our judgment of 
them. When we love any one, we be- 
lieve he is rich, wise, powerful, influen- 
tial and worthy of all honor. But when 
we hate any one, he appears in all things 
little and insignificant. Thus, sin,,\being 
a bad feeling towards God, tends to hee 
him in our mind, and make men, as Paul 
expresses it, ‘‘to change the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things.’’ 
(Rom. i: 23.) I think the work and 
aim of the Gospel in the world bears out 
this view of the origin of sin. 

W hen Christ was in the world, he sub- 
mitted in everything, fuliy and entirely, 
to the will of his Father, never doubting 
thé propriety of his plans, or having any 
desire of his own. ‘Thus, he formed a 
a perfect contrast to the proceedings of 
Adam and Eve. They, having more 
than they needed, were unsatisfied and 
desired more. He, having nothing, was 
perfectly satisfied with the will of God. 
The great work of the Gospel on the hu- 
man heart is to beget confidence in God, 
and teach us to trust him fully and be 
obedient to his will. Christ is said to 
have come into the world to take away 
the sins of the world, or undo the work 
of the devil. Men are to be saved by 
faith alone—that is, by believing in God 
as he is revealed through Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, if salvation is by faith, it 
seems to me very clear that the ruin or 
fall came by doubt. 

Paul says that he learned by constant 
thought and practice to he content in 
whatsoever station he might be placed. 
Christ said: ‘*This is life eternal, to know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent’’—to know him suf- 
ficiently so as to be assured that his feel- 
ings towards us and his dealings with us 
are always right. Paul says that the 
grand result of the Mediatorial kingdom, 
when delivered up to God, even the 
Father and the Son, will be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, ‘‘that 
God may be all in all.”’ I take the mean- 


‘ing here to be that, through the grand 


revelations of God’s character, made 
through Christ as Mediator, he will be- 
come so fully known to all his creatures 
that there will be no more danger of their 
mistaking his feeling towards them, or 
desire more than he gives them, or hope 
of escaping punishment if his commands 
are disobeyed. The manifestations of 
his love, also, are here so great as to at- 
tract all good beings to love him. This 
is the only ground of assurance that I 
can see that men and angels will not sin 
in the future as they have done in the 
past; that our knowledge of him wili be 
such as to make us believe all his threats 
ann promises, and our love of him such 
as to make us feel that it is impossible for 
us to be in a better condition or state of 
existence than what he has placed us in; 
that we are not capable of more happi- 
ness than we enjoy. 

Christ possessed this full knowiedge of 
God while here on earth, and therefore 
the devil could not stir within him either 
doubt of God’s care over him and good- 
ness towards him, or any desire that he 
did not see fit to give him. As the ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelt bodily in 
him, he could say: ‘‘The Prince of this 
world cometh, but hath nothing in me.’’ 
—no room for his temptations to take 


hold of me. BR. G. J. 


‘“‘Baptizing the Baby.’ 


Dear Pactric: The caption of this ar-_ 
ticle, with portions of the article itself, 
are taken from some recent numbers of 
The Advance, and are in themselves so 
interesting, and at the same time so sug- 
gestive that we venture to reproduce them 
for the thoughtful consideration of your 
readers, adding thereto some further 
thoughts as to the rights and propriety of 
this much neglected ordinance. 

The first of the articles referred to was 
taken from the Christian Register, and is 
signed P. Thorne. When considering the 
subject of baptizing the baby, the ques- 
tion is asked by a supposed objector, 
‘‘What is the use of baptizing her?’ 
From the variaos considerations given in 
anewer to this question, we quote the 
following: ‘‘We will baptize her because 
we crave for her the best of everything 
in the highest sense. In this soft, round, 
cunning bundle of good-for-nothing ness 
and good-for-everything-ness is concealed 
the coming woman. ‘The world grows 
easier for women; yet, after all, it isa 
hard enough place for both men and wo- 
men. It pains us to think what sleepless 
nights and bitter tears may lie in wait for 
the innocent, laughing eyes; what pain 
and weariness the dimpled limbs may 
know; what hard paths the tender feet 
may tread; how the petted darling, shel- 
tered now by so many loving hearts, may 
outlive all, to be a friendless woman, alone 
in the cold world. Noman or woman 


who walks our streets to-day, forlorn and 


homeless, who was .not once that privi- 
ileged, idolized thing, ‘the baby.’ Be- 
cause we think of all this, we want to 
give the little one every possible help and 
comfort for the coming years. A strong 
faith in God’s existence, a sure belief in 
his direct, personal love and care for us, 
is the one help that makes life tolerable, 
the anchor that holds, though all else be 
swept away. By the symbolic rite of 
baptism we confess at once the greatness 
of our responsibility, and of our helpless- 
ness to meet it alone. We will consecrate 
to God the gift he has bestowed, and ask 
him to protect, bless, glorify the little life, 
help it to be in the world and do for it 
what he meant it to be and do when he 
created a new soul. 

‘* But,’ says the objector, ‘why not do 
all this in the privacy of your own heart ? 
Why this outward ceremony? Of what 
possible use a few drops of water, a few 
words by the minister?’ ‘The baptismal 
service, to those who belive in it, is one 
of the most fitting, beautiful and helpful 
services that can be heid in church or 
home. Fitting, because, as followers of 
Jesus, we remember how he loved to have 
the little ones gathered about him, how 
he laid his hands upon them in blessing. 
The pure water, the unconseious child be- 
fore whom lies all life, as yet untried, the 
yearning love and faith of the parents, 
the meaning under all—these are some 
of its elements of beauty. It helps par- 
ents and older children, by impressing 
them as only things outward and visible 
can, with their responsibility to this new 
white soul, and with a sense of the sol- 
emnity and meaning of life; and, by and 
by, when the little one is old enough to 
understand and know, she will feel herself 
pledged to fulfill in her life this solemn 
consecration. Shall she dare trifle away 
a life so earnestly consecrated to better 
things by her dearest friends—friends per- 
haps gone from her now ? 

‘Finally, we are so dreamy, so mystic, 
so old-fashioned and benighted, so what- 
ever you please, as to firmly believe that 
this act, if performed in sincerity and 
faith, brings a special blessing from God, 
as do all acts of’ Jaith. We may not be 
able to say why or how it is, yet we so 
believe. The things we know the surest 
are yet often impossible to prove, or even 
express in words. But we know them, 
nevertheless. ” 

The above will be found in The <Ad- 
vanceotJanuary 8th. Inthe same paper, 
February 12th, occurs a review of this 
article, by J. B.'T. Marsh, in which, after 
speaking pleasantly of it, he says: ‘‘Nev- 
ertheless, in churches of our faith and 
order, this stands out in lovely promi- 
nence as the neglected ordinance.” And 
he proceeds to give some reasons for the 
neglect. ‘‘A baby comes into a Christian 
home. It sets the parents to thinking on 
a great many subjects. Shall she be bap- 
tized ? is one of the questions that come 
up. Perhaps the parents inherited views 
which differ from those held by the church 
to which they are now attached; perhaps 
they do not choose to take their views by 
inheritance. So they look into the matter. 
The public consecration of their little one 
to God would seem to them a sweet and 
natural thing to do, grateful alike to their 
parental hopes and their spiritual instincts. 
But they find at once that the church in 
its theory regards the rite as something 
more than a mere act of consecration— 
something radically and widely different. 
It professes, by this ordinance, to receive 
the baby into its veritable membership. 
It accepts this baptism as a sufficient out- 
ward fulfillment, so far as the child is 
concerned, of that command—repent and 
be baptized—in which Christ linked to- 
gether so significantly the inward condi- 
tion and outward sign of voluntary en- 
listment in his service. All this is a 
little bewildering to those who have been 
accustomed to think of the church of 
Christ, in the New Testament language, 
as a company of believers, disciples, fol- 
lowers—terms involving intelligent choice 
and personal obedience.” 

In answer to these objections, Dr. 
Marsh would of course consent that if we 
could find a ‘*Thus saith the Lord,” for 
the practice of infant baptism, there is an 
end to the argument. ‘The objection has 
its force in the assumption that the New 
Testament church is distinct from the Old, 
and that baptism does not take the place 
of circumcision. If it can be shown that 
the Church is one from Abraham down, 
and that it is a part of God’s plan that 
the children of believers be brought as 
of old into covenant relations with him, 
thereby laying the whole church under 
peculiar obligations to watch over, pray 
for, and educate them in the law of God, 
our own reasoning upon the propriety of 
the arrangment is at anend. Have we 
any such proof that the children of be- 
lievers are now admitted to a place in the 
church ? 

The writer remembers to have heard 
years ago, an argument like this. We 
know that the Jews in the days of Christ 
and the apostles contested, inch by inch, 
every innovation of the n¢w dispensation, 
and we have all the arguments and rea- 
sonings with which they were met. But 
we nowhere find a word about this house- 
hold consecration, except as it is occa- 
sionally mentioned as a fact. But we can 
easily imagine with what tenacity the 
Jewish parent would cling to the sacred 
privilege to bringing his children with him 
into church relations, and if he had not 
been allowed to do so, would it not have 
been urged as one of the great objections 
to the new order of things? The very 
fact, therefore, of the silence of Scripture 
upon this point, amounts to a demonstra- 
tion that there was no such change made, 
and all the glimpses we get of household 
consecration go to confirm it. That our 
methods of stating this fact of member- 
ship, and just what it implies, may not 
need revising, the writer dts not doubt 
but there is a ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’ for 
the practice of infant baptism; and that 
we are grossly negligent in these days in 


we fully believe. 


Great men owe their fame to the little- 


ness of the rest of the world. 


the matter of teaching and practicing it, } 
M. 


SEVENTIETH 
Anntal Statement 


—OF THE— 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—_OF— 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000.00. 


1810 


Capital, - 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 


Items, ‘ 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 


$364,191 36 


course of transmission, - - 241,695 57 
Rents and Accrucd Interest, - - $31,876 72 
Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 630,175 60 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 


lien), - - - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value) , - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - °: - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 826,654 25 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 


$3,456,020 90 


SUMMARY, 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - $1,110,629 26 


All Outstanding Claims, - - 159,992 46 
Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - - 2,185,399 18 


$3,456,020 90 


Gero. L. Case, President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A.P. Flint, 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, Local Agents. 


313 California Street, 8S. F. 


Agencies 
throughout the Pacific Coast. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P ljan-79 


in all prominent localities 
febl11-2m 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


FAAS” 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


THE DAVIS 


Lock Stitch 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


130 Post St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


Seales 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET ST., S. F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. 


6jan8m 


OJAI HOUSE. 


NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 


For visitors to the beautiful Osa1 Vauuey. Ele- 
vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun- 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Seene- 
ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for lung and 
asthmatic troubles. 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if desired. 
Charges reasonable. Address, 

25feb-lyr F. P. BARROWS. 


AGENTS F° the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 


| .018 Pages. 475 Illustrationsand M 
WANTED< © most complete and 


vol.) ever publis 


ommentary on the entire ae ia 
hed. Price, $3.7 
Wu. & Co., 629 Washin-ton St..San Francisco. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied, | 


SEED 


SEED WAREHOUSE, - 


317 


6jan-3m 


GEORGE F. SILVESTER 


Importer, Whclcsale and Retail Dealer in 
Flower and Garden 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, 


PLANTS, ETC. 
Alfalfa, Grass and Clover Seeds in Large Quantities 


And offered in lots to suit purchasers. 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Washington Street, p 


BucKMINSTER Rock 


Pacific Iron Works. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 


Engines, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, inclyq. 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, Crushing 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 

Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 
chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 
Improved Constructioa. 
ter Agents for the AttEN Governor, Coox’s Borter FEEDER Heareg 
Arr Compressors, WHEELER’S ORE Breakes, Etc. 


GEO. W. FOGG, Superintendent. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Art Goods, 


Such as 


PassE Parrovuts, 
Exsony BRACKETS, 
PANEL CHROMOS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 


GLAss SHADES, 
GoLD BRACKETS, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 
SEA MossEs, 


Window Cornices, Fancy 18els, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shei/s, Ete., 


For Deco:ating. 
Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


_ DEALER IN 


OFARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Izumbper. 
No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Japan, Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 
ern, Smoked and Salt Fish, 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 
New Orleans and Porto 
Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


Tarred 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Hay Rope. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
anilla Rope, 


4 


Whale Line. Ete, 


OFFICE AT TUBBS 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front St. 


MANUFACTORY AT THE PorTrEno. 


DEALERS IN 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO. 
Importers, Wholesale & Retail | 


ALBERT G. NYE, 


BULBS, 


San Francisco. 


Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Etc., Etc. 
419 & 421 SAN30ME STREET, 


Catalogues now Keady. Sent 
on Application. 


TYLER STREET, - 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cok. AALL, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


21jan-3m 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory hey 
instead of imitation. 


not. 


adulterations. 
the harm is done. 


C. J. HAWLEY & CO., 


215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F 
for our new Catalogue. 


NO ALUM. NOADULTERATION. 


C.J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 


STRICTLY PURE 
Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample wil! be 
given you, or mailed to your address, po>'as* 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a te* 
spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. Thé 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved. le®’- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterate! w!! 
You can not be too careful about thes 
It is too late to think of it afte 


offices. 


N. GRAY. 


Cc. S. WRIGHT. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all ‘hey 
American District Telegraph Company® 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 


a Specialty. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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then the noble vouth was hurried away 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 31, 1880. 


THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, Can, 


“the Household. 


—~~ Titus and His Family. 


A long time ago, before the Christian 
religion was as well known or established 
as it is now, it cost a great deal to belong 
ty Christ’s Church, and great and severe 
trials had to be borne as the penalty for 
such a crime. But these persecutions, 
horrible as they were, were not sutticient 
1) deter hundreds and thousands from 
boldly professing their faith in the relig- 
ion of Jesus. 

It was during one of these seasons of 
ersecution for Christ's sake that Titus, 
the subject af our story, lived. . His 
home Was ina remote corner of the Ro- 
man empire. He had become an earnest 
believer through the preaching of one of 
-e excellent men who traveled from 
place to place, carrying the glad tidings 
of salvation wherever they went. Like 
a true Christian, his first care was to 
bring those who were nearest and dearest 
to him to love the Saviour too, and it was 
not long before the whole family, parents 
and children, found their greatest happi- 
ness in His service. 

ut very brief this happiness was des- 
fined to be. The king of the province 
had received an order from the emperor 
to root out the new religion, cost what it 
So as Titus was a man.of influ- 


tho 


might. 


ence in the country, the king decided to 
begin with him. At first he merely 
commanded him to renounce his new 


faith, hoping that he would obey, and 
that his obedient example would be at 
once followed by others. But Titus re- 
fused promptly and firmly, and when the 
king proceeded to bribe him with the of- 
fer of places of honor and trust, and in- 
exhaustible wealth, he merely replied 
that earthly glory could not tempt him to 
deny his Lord. The king was angry and 
dismissed him, saying he would find 
other means to secure his obedience. 

Next day an officer was sent to Titus 
with a message from the king, that he 
must do one of two things—give up his 


religion or his youngest ehild. This was 
a dreadful alternative, indeed, but the 
Christian parents found no difficulty in 
making their choice. Little Matthias 


was u lovely boy, just nine years old, but 
young as he was, he seemed fully to 
realize the solemnity of the moment, and 
at once declared himself ready to rush 
into the flames to prove his love for the 
Saviour. The officer had, already read 
the order for the burning of the child in 
the court-yard of the palace, so that there 
was no uncertainty as to the mode of his 
death. Tears were falling thick and fast 
from the eyes of father, mother, brother 
and sister, as they held in one last loving 
embrace the darling of their hearts, so 
soon to be torn from them forever. 


Perhaps the hard heart of the officer 
was touched by the sight of their anguish, 
for he at once reminded Titus that he had 
but to obey the king and the child’s lite 
would be spared. ‘This seemed easy 
enough; still Titus could not do it; he 
could not disobey the commands of the 
heavenly King in order to obey those of 
an earthly monarch. So they kept firm 
hold of their faith and gave up the little 
Matthias, though it cost bitter tears and 
anguish of heart to do so. Very com- 
forting, however, were the beautiful 
words of the sweet child as he left them: 
‘Dear father, mother, do not weep. I 
am not afraid to die. For Jesus Christ 

my Lord I will cheerfully yield up my 
lite.” 

Hardly had morning come to his heart- 
broken family before the same officer 
stood before them again. ‘‘ This time,’’ 
saif he, ‘‘I have come to take your 
daughter. The king orders that she shall 
be thrown to the wild beasts, unless you 
are willing to come back to the worship 
of the old gods.” The noble Christian 
virl answered meekly, but bravely, that 
she could not forsake her Saviour for any 
earthly good, not even for life itself. 
‘Well, then,” said the officer, ‘* there is 
no help for you; you must follow me.” 
A few words of comfort and affection 
whispered into the ears of her sorrowing 
parents and brother, and the young and 
lovely Martina was led forth to hear her 
sentence. 

The hours wore slowly away, and on 
the morning of the third day the footsteps 
of the officer were heard again. ‘‘ Pre- 
pare to part with your eldest son,’’ said 
he, ‘*for he is to be crucified to-day at 
noon; but you have only to say the word, 
and your son need not leave you.” ‘‘No, 
no,” said. Simon, a bright, intelligent boy 
of sixteen, and a devoted Christian, 
speaking like the others for himself, and 
thus saving his parents the agony of ap- 
pearing to influence him; ‘‘ no, no, I will 
go with you and be crucified, rather than 
deny my Lord. What an honor they 
have put upon me, to say that I shall die 
on the cross like my Saviour.’’ And 


from his grief-stricken parents to the 
dreadful ordeal that awaited him. 

Next morning the officer entered the 
home of Titus for the fourth time, and 
addressing himself to the heart-broken 
mother, he said, *‘ Noble lady, it is now 
your turn to fulfill the command of the 
king. He has appointed you to be be- 
headed, unless you can comply with his 
Wishes. You had no pity for your chil- 
dren; have now, I beseech you, some for 
yourself,’’ 

The noble lady paid not the slightest 
attention to the latter part of the officer's 
remark. Only the first part seemed to 
have been heard by her. Without a 
word of remonstrance, she at once pre- 
pared to follow the officer into the king’s 
presence, saying to her husband, as she 
bade him farewell, that at the longest 
their separation would be but short, and 
that they and their lovely martyred chil- 
dren would all meet again around the 
throne of that dear Saviour who had giv- 
en His life for them. 

Before another twenty-four hours had 
passed, Titus was summoned. He was 
hot surprised, but rose promptly and fol- 


a person going to a banquet. The king 
was waiting to receive him. He first led 
Titus into an apartment filled with costly 
treasures; ornaments of gold and silver, 
the rarest jewels and richest garments, 
and many other precious things. Titus 
glanced at them, but the king saw that 
the sight produced no emotions of pleas- 
ure. ‘‘I am not surprised,” said he, 
‘that you are not affected by these 
magnificent jeweled robes. Their bril- 
liancy was utterly lost upon your children 
and your wife, and I could not expect 
you to be won by them when they were 
not.” ‘*‘No, no,” said Titus, ‘‘ such 
things are of not the slightest value in 
my eyes. Lead me, O king, to the spot 
consecrated by the blood of my beloved 
ones, and let me there yield up my life.” 
‘* But I have better treasures than these,”’ 
replied the king, ‘‘I wish you to see 
them also.’? Then, opening a door into 
a splendid hall, he bade Titus enter. 
Ah! these were indeed his heart’s dear- 
est treasures; for there sat his noble wife 
in the midst of her children, her coun- 
tenance radiant with happiness. At the 
sight of Titus, who put up his hands in 
amazement at the group before him, they 
all left their places and hastened to sa- 
lute him. 

The king looked on with tearful eyes. 
When the first joyful excla.nations were 
over, he stepped into the circle, and of- 
fered to explain this seeming miracle to 
the still-wondering father. ‘‘It was my 
design,” said the king, ‘‘ when _per- 
suasions failed, to force you to deny your 
faith, when you found there was no al- 
ternative between it and resigning your 
children to a horrible death. But when 
the children came to me, showing no 
signs of fear, and even exhibiting a readi- 
ness to suffer, my heart failed me. I 
could not give the final word of command. 
I began to feel that your religion was 
worth inquiring into, since each member 
of your family preferred death to giving 
itup. And now, Titus, I restore them 
all to you safe and well, regretting much 
the grief that my crueliy has caused you. 
Your devotion to the Christian religion 
makes me wish to be a Christian too, to 
have that faith which will bear me up 
under all the trials of life, and at last 
help me to triumph over death itself. I 
may lose my crown in these days of per- 
secution, bret what of that? I shall gain 
a heavenly one which will be far better.”’ 
—The Busy Bee. 


Polly’s Financiering. 


A dear little robin red-breast sat on 
the very top of the lilac bush and 
watched the two children, and turned up 
his wise-looking head all on one side as 
if he knew very well this was a funny 
thing they were doing. 

What were they doing out in the sun- 
shine—this little Charley almost five 
years old, and his cousin, Polly Blatchly, 
a few months older, who was visiting 
hin ? 

Charley -had a toy shovel, and he was 
digging with all his might, not into the 
ground at his feet, but into the pretty 
bank beside the house. He had cut 
down through the short, smoooth grass 
and had made a round hole two or three 
inches deep. Polly had finished digging 
her hole. It was near this one, and a 
little deeper. Now she had left off to 
watch Charley at work. 

Uncle Caleb came to the door and 
looked at the children. Then he stepped 
out very quietly and stood behind them 
where they could not see him. He 
wanted to find out what they were doing. 

So the robin watched him, too. By 
and by Charley stopped digging. 

‘That's deep enough,” he said. 

Polly stooped down and looked in as if 
she knew more than all about it. 

‘* Abundantly, Charley,” 
swered. 

Uncle Caleb nearly laughed aloud at 
the little girl’s very long word. Polly 
was so fond of long words. If she had 
veen grown up, she would rather have 
said ‘‘ quite,’ because it was shorter. 

Charley put his hand into the pocket 
of his little jacket and pulled out a dime, 
all bright and new, as if it had only then 
eome from the mint where it was coined. 
Uncle Caleb watched to see Polly’s also, 
for he had given one to each of the chil- 
dren half an hour before. 

Yes, Polly had hers. 
going to do? 

‘* Are you sure ?” asked the little girl. 
‘‘It looks too pretty to put in that old 
hole.”’ 

‘* Course I’m sure,’’ returned Charley, 
‘‘sure’s guns. If you put your money 
in the bank it'll grow, oh! a whole pile 
more. Ey’body does. Uncle Cabe does, 
I know. ‘That's where he gets this for 
us. You put it into this place, safe, and 
then you goto a great big place like a 
store, where they don’t have things 
‘round, only lots of people; and you ask 
‘em for your money; and they’ll give it 
to you, and such lots more. I’ve been 
there. I shouldn’t wonder if by’n’by we 
got as much ’s a whole dollar.”’ 

‘*Q-O-Oh!” said Polly. And as she 
said it the little robin began to sing, and 
shook all over, so that he had to fly 
away to keep from tumbling to the 
ground. ‘‘ Let’s put it in quick, then, 
so we can have back our dollar. ji 
know what I’m going to buy with mine.’’ 

‘* What ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘‘ Numerous things; but we musn’t 
stop to tell now.” 

And without even a sigh of regret for 
the present pleasure they were giving up 
for the future reward, the children covered 
up their silver bits and patted over the 
ground with their little hands. 

At last Polly stepped back from her 
treasury, which she had been trying in 
vain to fill up even, with the same earth 
which came out of it. Her grey eyes 
grew almost black with her earnestness 
as she looked at her little companion. 

‘* Charley,” she said, ‘‘ how do you 
suppose it gets through ?’’ 

‘*Dunno, I’m sure,’ the boy an- 
swered, and then in a moment he opened 
his blue eyes at her in a masculine scorn 


she an- 


What were they 


lowed the officer with the cheerfulness of 


at this unnecessary care about trifles. 


‘*No matter ’bout how,”’ he said. ‘‘ I’m 
going to buy a gun with my money.”’ 
The next morning Uncle Caleb took 


drove into the city, four miles off. Here 
a strange thing happened. 

After they had stopped at several 
places Charley whispered to Polly as 
they came in sight of a block of tall 
buildings: 

‘* That’s the place where’t comes out.”’ 

‘*Don't you believe Uncle Caleb 
would stop?” whispered back the little 
girl in a tone which the gentleman heard 
very well. But he seemed to pay no at- 
tention. 

‘‘'m going in here,” he said, as they 
came to the bank. ‘‘ Will you both 
come in with me? Or, Charley, you may 
hold the horse while Polly and I go.” 

But this offer, usually esteemed a great 
privilege, could not make the boy will- 
ing to remain outside. 

All three marched into the bank to- 
gether, Polly with one hand in Uncle 
Caleb’s and with Charley’s in the other. 

While the gentleman was transacting 
his business with the cashier the children 
sat and talked together in a confidential 
excitement. They could see Uncle Caleb 
and the cashier laughing and looking at 
them, and they thought they saw their 
uncle give him something. At last he 
turned away. 

** Come, little ones,’ he said. ‘‘ Are 
you tired of waiting?’ Yet he stood 
watching them as if he himself were not 
expecting to go at that moment. 

But Charley, who was generally very 
prompt, instead of slipping down at once 
from the sofa, looked at Polly. ‘‘Would- 
n't you?’ hiseyesasked. Polly nodded 
encouragingly and then herself began to 
speak : 

“Uncle Cabe, if you'll wait just a 
minute, Charley and 1—’’ 

But Charley chose to be his own 
spokesman. Down he jumped from the 
sofa. 

‘* 1 want to see the cashier,” he said, 
and marched off like a soldier on duty, 
looking back over his shoulder to say: 

You needn’t'come, Polly.’ 

‘* Mr. Cashier,” he began, standing up 
very straight and fixing his blue eyes on 
that gentleman’s smiling face, ‘‘ there’s 
some money in this store for me aud for 
her, too,” and he pointed toward his 
cousin, who had been much too interested 
to stay behind, but had slipped along af- 
ter him and now stood at his side. 

‘‘Do you think so, my little man? It 
may be.”’ 

I’m certain,’ cried Polly, en- 
couraged by this answer. 

‘‘Then you must tell me your names 
and let me look.”’ 

‘This is Mary Winters Blatchly,” 
said the boy, ‘‘and my name’s Charles 
Morris Sturvesart.’’ 

The gentleman opened a big book full 
of names and gravely looked down the 
page, and then he sad. 

Yes, I have something for you both. 
How much ought it to be ?” 

The children looked at one another. 
Each was afraid that if too much were 
named the cashier would say that what 
was there could not be for them. 

The cashier said not a word, nor did 
Uncle Caleb, nor any of the people that 
began to look up from their work and 
watch them. 

At last Polly, who could never be ac- 
cused of cowardice, cried, ‘‘ Bout a dol- 
lar, Mister Cashier.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I was going to say,”’ 
echoed Charley. 

And it was true. He had framed his 
lips to speak, but the little girl had been 
the quicker. 

The cashier handed to each a bright 
gold dollar, which Uncle Caleb took in 
charge for them until they reached home. 

It was some years before the children 
came to understand that their uncle and 
not the bank officer had given the money 
to them. And then they wondered how 
he found out about their secret. 

But the little robin that sat on the tree 
and saw all never told how. 

‘‘So you’ve been investing in the 
bank ?’ asked Aunt Charlotte, as the 
children danced up to her radiant. 
‘* What smart little folks! And did you 
both do it ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” cried Polly; adding re- 
gretfully; ‘‘ but I didn’t propose it.’’— 
Christian Union. 

Nothing adds more to womanly beauty 
than modesty. It sheds around the 
countenance a halo of light which is bor- 
rowed from virtue. Botanists have given 
the rosy hue which tinges the cup of 
white roses the name of ‘‘maiden blush.” 
This pure and delicate hue is the only 
paint Christian virtue should use. It is 
the richest ornament. A woman without 
modesty is like a faded flower diffusing 
an unwholesome odor, which the prndent 
gardener will throw from him. Her des- 
tiny. is melancholy, for it terminates in 
shame and repentance. Beauty passss 
like the flowers of the Albe, which bloom 
and die in a few hours; but modesty 
gives the woman charms which supply 
the place of the transitory freshness of 
youth. 


Said a famous preacher of two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago: ‘‘Joseph and 
Mary went up to Jerusalem to the feast 
with Jesus; but there they lost Jesus. 
Twelve years they could keep him but at 
a feast they lost him. So easily is Christ 
lost at a feast. And it is remarkable 
there, that in the temple they found him 
again. Jesus Christ is often lost at a 
banquet; but he is ever found in the 
temple * * * Let us be like the 
deer, who are even more fearful at their 
best feeding.” 


THe TorturgEs oF NevRALGIA.—These are’ 


being mitigated, andin a large number of cas- 
es wholly removed, by the use of ‘‘Compound 


Oxygen.’’ the new revitalizing agent which is 
now attracting such wide attention. Our 


‘*Treatise on Compound Oxygen’’ sent free. 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1112 Girard Street, 


the children to ride with him and they | 


THE GENUINE 


DR.C.McLANE’S| 


Celebrated American 


WORM SPECIFIC 


VERMIFUGE. 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


Tz countenance is pale and lead- 
en-colored, with occasional flushes, 
or a circumscribed spot on one or both 
cheeks; the eyes become dull; the 
pupils dilate; an azure semicircle 
runs along the lower eye-lid; the 
nose is irritated, swells, and sometimes 
bleeds; a swelling of the upper lip; 
occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual 
secretion of saliva; slimy or furred 
tongue ; breath very foul, particularly 
in the morning; appetite variable, 
sometimes voracious, with a gnawing 
sensation of the stomach, at others, 
entirely gone; fleeting pains in the 
stomach ; occasional nausea and vom- 
iting; violent pains throughout -the 
abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy, not unfrequent- 
ly tinged with blood; belly swollen 
and hard; urine turbid; respiration 
occasionally difficult, and accompa- 
nied by hiccough; cough sometimes 
dry and convulsive; uneasy and dis- 
turbed sleep, -with grinding of the 
teeth ; temper variable, but generally 
irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms 
are found to exist, 
DR. C. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE 
will certainly effect a cure. 

IT DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; it is an innocent prepa- 
ration, sot capable of doing the slightest 
injury to the most tender infant. 

The genuine Dr. MCLANE’s VER- 
MIFUGE bears the signatures of C. 
McLANE and FLEMING Bros. on the 
wrapper. 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


LIVER PILLS 


are not recommended as a remedy “for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to,’’ but in 
affections of the liver, and in all Bilious 
Complaints, Dyspepsia and Sick Head- 
ache, or diseases of that character, they 
stand without a rival. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


No better cathartic can be used prepar- 
atory to, or after taking Quinine. e 

As a simple purgative they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 

Each box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANE’s 
LIVER PILLs, 

Each wrapper bears the signatures of 
C. McLANE and FLEMING Bros, 

‘Insist upon having the genuine Dr. 
C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLs, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation. 


Fountain of Health. 


Tue SwepisH Hers Doctor WILLEY’s 


Medical Discovery 


Is the pure oil of herbs. 
It is verily a 


BALM OF GILEAD. 


It has cured Thousands of People to whom 
Physicians and Mineral Waters gave but little 
relief. 

NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT, 
as it will cure Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Ca- 
tarrh, and all Pains and Aches, Colds and 
Coughs, Purifies the Blood, and is in fact, a 


Doctor in the Houschold. 


For sale byZall the principal druggists. Red- 
ington & Co., Langley & Co., Crane & Brigham, 
wholesale agents. jan6-—3m 
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A, C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 


Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A NEW INVENTION ! 


THE BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 


ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 
Hight 3ft.10in. Length 4ft.3in. Width 2ft. Wt, 385ibs, 
Price $250. 


This wonderfully fine instrument is 6% octaves, 
13g octaves larger than the Parlor Organs so 
much in use and which it is destined to supercede, 
8. G. Pratt, the eminent Composer and Pianist, 
writes in reference to them “I congratulate you 
upon the great and well merited success of this 
instrument which, to my mind, is unquestionably 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this 
country or Europe. Had I not examined and 
thoroughly tested this piano I could scarcely believe 
it possible that such a superb quality of tone could 
be produced in such limited space and for so small 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow 
and unlike an organ does not endanger the health 
of the performer. It has no squeaky reeds to break 
or become clogged with dust. It hasnokneeswells 
or other complicated contrivances. It 
stands longer in tune than a large o. It is 
simple in construction and not liable to get out of 
order. It can be placed in the smallest room. I¢ 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- 
ers. It is guaranteed by a responsible house. It 
is sold at aprice within the reachofall. The piano 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Schuman can be played on it. Send for illus- 
trated circular and see what the leading Eastern 
pianists say of them. 


GENERAL PACIFIO COAST AGENCY, 
GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STEINWAY HALL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


117 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A Large 


Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over 500 Different Kinds to Select from, Including the Old 
Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


Stoves. 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 


SUPERIOR COOK. 


Ranges. 


NEW RIVAL | 


revival of business. 
This property is reached from San Francisco 
road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents ; 


$3.00. 


The finest climate, fine view, and excellent 


$200 Each $10 Cash $5 
5 
500 to $600 50 10 
1000 100 15 


a home while property is yet cheap. 
Chinamen. 


which none but WHITE labor is employed. 


For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give us 


Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. 


co. 


10 A. M., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. 


(A. 


Bristol streets, 


Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


- CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


New Era Real Estate. 


Yet Offered! 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value on the 


by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly ticket, 


educational advantages, all combine to make 


Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE. 
Kes A few more lots are offered at 


Monthly Installments for Balance? 


ce 


‘cc 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 
Remember, we give no Chinamen work. We give no factories encouragement that employ 
SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES in 


A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 
a few adjoining the railroad es at the University. 


acall. A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 


We sell our own property, and those purchasing of 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 

Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francis- 


Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 and 


Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 
For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


NWELL, 


652 Market St., San Francisco; or at Residence, corncr 6th and 


West Berkeley. 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 
market, and the most improved. 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 


e e Cc THis NEW 
TRUSS 
‘bs f Ped from oll othere, 
=) in center ote iteelf tovall pa 
in 


SI4I doy 
8} pus ‘seAleys ZULMS sey 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington * Street. 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Ro oms, 


the Hernia is heid securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 


‘e 
tions 
Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 


= is easy, durable and cheap. Sen mail. Circular 


No. 10 Third Screet. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, March 31, 1880. 


In General Miller’s article on the Chi- 
nese question, in the March number of 
The Californian, the question is raised 
whether the time has not come when the 
United States should begin to restrict, if 
not to forbid, further immigration from 
every quarter of the world. We have 
ourselves sometimes raised this question 
in circles of thoughtful men, and all have 
said: ‘‘ Yes, put the limit of fifteeu emi- 
grants upon every vessel that enters any 
American port, from whatever land— 
China or other—and we will all stand by 
it; but we object to discriminations. Let 
us have a general law or none.” Since 
people are coming, on this coast at least, 
to feel more. and more that we need all of 
America—or shall soon need it—for those 
now calling themselves Americans, 
though frequently with a brogue, has not 
the time arrived when the nation should 
change its policy and begin to restrict im- 
migration on every side? Would not this 
best settle not only the Chinese. but 
many another question ? 


Our new constitution sets in motion all 
the wheels of politics, in season and out, 
because it is itself so much a political 
machine. It provides for an election of 
fifteen freeholders to frame a new charter 
for this city just as often as the freak 
shall seize any set of political managers, 
whether the body of the people wants it 
or not. Such an election is in process on 
this 380th of March, and its results may 
not be known till after THz Pacrric has 
gone to press. ‘The entire section of the 
constitution providing for new charters in 
San Francisco was made and placed in 
the instrument in order that certain par- 
ties here might get hold of the metiopo- 
lis, and pluck it as a public goose. Just 
now other schemers than the original ones 
are likely to secure the prize. Hence 
this election. Two sets of fifteen each 
are before the public; neither of them 
wholly partisan, but one of them decid- 
edly 
The representative Workingmen are re* 
garded as the original sinners of the con- 
trivance, and they ought to be beaten. 
In fact, the whole proceeding should 
come to nothing, and the present charter 


not a few who will vote for a new charter 
in the hope of getting rid of the present 
mayor the sooner, and of putting this city 
into better hands generally. It is their 
hope that the anti-sedition, tumult, and 
vociferation elements will combine and 
triumph. 


The other day a Christian layman of 
this city handed us copies of six tracts, 
known as Christian Union Tracts. These 
tracts are reprints of articles or sermons 
originally published in the ‘‘Christian 
Union,” and consist of from six to sixteen 
small pages. They are published ata 
very cheap rate and are calculated to be 
of very great service to special classes of 
people. As our friend handed these 
specimen copies to us, he said, ‘‘You see 
that the East learns of the West. A 
year or two I published several thousands 
of tractates in this style, for distribution 
here, and now the idea has been taken 
up and carried out on the other side of the 
continent in this fashion.’’ We make 
mention of this circumstance to speak of 
this brother and to commend his great | 
Christian devotion, liberality, earnestness, 
and personal work. He has spent his 
thousands where others have spent only 
hundreds, or scores, of dollars, to carry 
on the work of Christ, as he thought it 
should be done by him. His views 
sometimes differed from those of his 
brethren. But he lived up to them. 
He took the responsibility of doing in his 
own way, and even if alone, that sort of 
Christian work that seemed pressing. 
He did it at his own expense when it 
could not be done otherwise. Thus his 
income went as he desired, and he saw 
that it so went, and rejoiced in the good 
it accomplished. Let others do the 
same. 


The fifteen freeholders of the Citizens’ 
Protective Union ticket were elected yes- 
terday by a majority of over 6,500. The 
Republican joint senator was elected by 
a majority of over4,000. The entire vote 
was about 31,000, against 41,000 at the 
previous election. Various causes have 
produced this falling off. But there is 
no mistaking the meaning of this election. 
The people are disgusted with sand-lot 
agitation and sand-lot leadership. The 
honest workingmen have been fooled, and 
they are finding it out. This mad agita- 
tion does not give work and bread, but 
idleness and poverty. We have a bad 
state constitution; we do not want a 
worse city charter. The good name of 
our city has been disgraced by communis- 
tic, incendiary speeches. Riots have been 
threatened and feared. Men in office, even 


‘‘Workingmen ” in  personelle. |/ 


the mayor of our city, our highest official, 
have made use of language which has 
caused us to hang our heads in shame. 
The election of yesterday showed to the 
world that a~better manhood shall rule 
this city; that the reign of these officials 
of the sand lots is short. If Mayor 
Kalloch were up for office to-day, we do 
not know of any office within the gift of 
our citizens that he could gain. And 
Kearney—well, he said, ‘‘Vote against 
Freud and you vote to send me to the 
penitentiary.’” That was sufficient. We 
voted against Freud. On Monday we 
heard good men say: ‘‘If the Band lots 
win, we will take our money out of the 
bank.’’ Oakland people said you will 
have to come over here where intelligence 
industry and morality rule. But now we 
hope to stay in our own San Francisco in 
peace. Oakland may have begun the 
reaction against the Sand Lots, we have 
continued it; let the good work move on 
over the State. 


But the good work of yesterday is not 
good enough for Christian or temperance 
men. As against the greater evil some 
of us have just voted for a man 
for whom we would not vote in the last 
election. Our citizens need to take 
much higher ground 
yesterday, if we would truly prosper and 
have the favor of God resting upon 
us. Let us be just to all, and 
put only temperance men in office. 
While we are breaking the power of the 
sand lots in this city, Republican ‘are 
passing laws in Sacramento which are*un- 
constitutional and disgraceful. Let our 
legislators stop their vain and useless 
legislation against the poor Chinamen, who 
is here with the rights of the most favored 
citizen, and let them enact laws which 
are just and for which there is a crying 
need, 


Not a Portent, but a Power. 


Many among us are looking upon East- 
ern Asia as they would look upon some 
advancing plague. Their feelings toward 
it are those of mingled contempt and dis- 
gust. Doubtless, that is one way of 
looking at it. Evidently, many consid- 
erations in ‘‘Chinatown’”’ favor that view. 
But for a long time past we have been in- 
duced to regard Eastern Asia as the 
scene of magnificent probabilities. These 
probabilities are not without their peril 
and their portent. China, supplying it- 
self more and more with European maga- 
zines of war, not afraid to demand Kuld- 


Still, there are | ja from Russia, and menacing that em- 


pire with war; Japan, leaping in a single 
generation into the manners of an Euro- 
pean nation, attract wide attention. If 
the nations of the West have begun to 
win respect as well as fear among the 
Mongolians, it is time that these immense 
populations should win better appreciation 
than they have been accustomed to receive 
in California. The hoodlum concep- 
tion of the Asiatic question should 
not give the law, to our thinking. When 
General Grant was received in such semi- 
royal way at Canton, although the grand 
procession as it passed on drew the at- 
tendance of thousands of people, yet the 
observer and historian of the day remark- 
ed the tone of supersciliousness that be- 
trayed itself in groups of young China- 
men, who quizzed the Yankee strangers 
as they passed along; and he noted that 
many skilled workmen, busy in their 
callings, did not deign even to look up. 
What was this barbarian to them? We 
think such manners toward the great sol- 
dier of the new world childish. It argues 
an ignorant undervaluing of the American 
name. Let us beware how we drift into 
a like fashion of contempt. Those vast 
populations must play an important part 
in the history of the future. They have 
been brought, against their will, into the 
family of nations. Contrary to their 
wish, this mighty bulk has begun to 
catch the movement of historic civiliza- 
tion. Catching it, these people will 
swell immensely the momentum of that 
movement. It would not be surprising 
if some of the nations which have per- 
sisted in setting this mass a-going should 
feel, ere long, that they were themselves 
swept at a pace and in directions not alto- 
gether to their peace of mind. But they 
‘*have done it.”’ There are no backward 
steps! What we have to do now is to 
invoke the true genius of our civilization, 
to draw upon the resources of the divine 
power which giv.s us the name Chris- 
tian. Let the young men of California 
consider what they may do to leave this 
mass not with the base and demoniac ele- 
ments of our Western life, but with its 
lofty and pure and divine virtues. 

Yes, above these incessant defamations 
of Chinese, which have become our re- 
proach and our retribution, we see the 
greatness of the Asiatic movement, and 
stand in awe of it. While we write, we 
read of still another realm lying between 
Japan and China, familiar as to its con- 
tour on the map to the least of our boys 
and girls; but we had looked at it 
as if it were only some bleak waste. 
But Mr. Ernest Oppert has sailed up one 


of its numerous rivers and taken a peep, 


than took | 


not welcome, into that unknown land. 
He says the census of the people shows 
as*many as eight millions of souls. Yet 
he thinks that the true census would show 
sixteen millions! He regards Corea as 
the richest country in Asia as respects 
mineral treasure. Its other resources are 
also large. Its inhabitants are taller and 
more stalwart than their Chinese or Jap- 
anese neighbors. But it is a ‘‘Forbidden 
Land.” Its rulers do not wish the Cau- 
casians to come. But the Caucasian is 
bound to come. Much as he may some- 
times wish to have the Mongolian go, he 
claims for himself the freedom of every 
clime beneath the sun. 

Verily, we are face to face with this 
Asiatic problem. [t looms up. Let us 
look at it at its worst, for that is prudent. 
But let us not fail to look at it in its 
grandeur also. So our policies will not 
shrivel into cubic air ordinances. Our 
statesmanship will not waste itself on un- 
constitutional laws. Our Christianity 
will have in it more of the victory which 
overcometh the world. ‘‘For God has 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and of love and of a sound mind.” 


Exhortation to Exercise. ITI. 


We shall not be fully exercised, and 
permanently, unto Godliness, until our 
WILLS are exercised. On this hinge it is 


destiny turns. There the choice is com- 
monly conformed to the state of the af- 
fections; althongh the will may some- 
times govern the desires and affections. 
Those who, in the language of the Apos- 
tle, ‘‘have their senses exercised to dis- 
cern both good and evil,’’ and can, there- 
fore, endure ’’strong meat,’’ are those who 
are exercised in their wills, and have the 
power of choice, not as a possibility, but 
as an actuality. We do well to insist on 
the doctrine of man’s free agency. It is 
true every one can be a free agent. It is 
also true that, while every one has the 
elements of a free agent in him, in real 
action he is not one. His choices are 
governed by a hundred other things 
rathé than by a will free from bias and 
making its choices clearly, sweetly, and 
powerfully. If we wish to serve God, we 
can. We can’ if we will; we can if we 
wont; we can if we don’t. The possi- 
bilities are in us; but the effort to use 
those powers as they should be used, we 
do not haif make, and so, our willings 
are feeble and our choices are not half 
made. We recognize the distinction be- 
tween achoice seemingly made, and a 
choice really made, when we say, ‘‘Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.’’ And 
when we really are the chosen of God, 
and have chosen him, there’s always a 
way tocling tohim. When our wills 
are exercised unto godliness our choices 


stay. They are solid resolutions. They 
are in the nature of decrees. They are 
as inviolable as laws of matter. They 


are stronger than rules of gravitation. 
God’s power can work miracles, and 
counteract laws of physical nature; but 


that power can not suspend or change 
the choice of really exercised wills. 
And so it may come to pass that our 
wills, exercised to godliness, shall be 
mightier than all the forces of nature and 
time. 

And, last of all, our social natures must 
be exercised unto godliness before our 
entire selves can be seen to be so exer- 
cised. There is in us a capacity for so- 
ciety, and a taste for society, and a long- 
ing for society. Yet people’s companions 
are often strangely assorted, and their 
social natures inadequately cultivated. 
They are not Christian enough in their 
associations, nor careful enough in mak- 
ing all the influences which come on 
them, from their chosen friends, influ- 
ences toward godliness. It is true that 
our inborn tastes and acquired peculiari- 
ties are such that we can not always 
have pleasure in those, nor feel at ease 
in the society of those, who are commend- 
ed to us for society; but we have usually 
a wide range for selection, and among those 
who are agreeable to us, we ought to 
choose such as will lead us towards godli- 
ness, and not prejudice us against it. 
Little by little we shall be badly affected 
toward religion, if we make the irreligious 
our companions, and allow the opposers 
of religion to rehearse their objections in 
our hearing. It is necessary, also, that 
we should use eur own social power in a 
godly way. Here is the way in which 
those who imagine themselves without 
influence po frequently have power. 
Their households, their neighbors, their 
business associates all feel the power 
which proceeds from them; and it may 
not be half so sacredly and carefully used 
as it ought to be, if they even dreamed 
their influence was so weighty and so ex- 
tensive. The careless, reckless person 
may, socially, exert a worse influence, or 
his influence to worse results, than a very 
wicked person can; because every one is 
on his guard, and careful to throw off the 
very wicked man’s power, while they 
imbibe it, and allow the moderate man’s 
influence to work upon them undisturbed. 
The good or harm we do socially depends 
somewhat on the receptivity of others 
and their readiness and capacity for being 
influenced; but always it should be our 
endeavor to exercise our social power un- 
to godliness, and cause all persons to feel, 
when we are near, that we are pure and 
holy persons; and then, highminded, gen- 


erous, good and kind persons. 


found that character is formed, and the 


Washington Territory. 


Eprrors or Tue Pactric: I fear that | 


I have neglected my duty as to the fur- 
nishing you with items of news from our 
churches; nevertheless, your Oregon 
Editor has had time to busy himself with 
the work doing over here, so you have 
not been without information, to some 
extent at least, concerning us. ‘The win- 
ter has been a very unusual one. For 
the first time in thirty years—and we do 
not know how much longer—we had five 
feet of snow at one time. We have also 
had a great deal of storms and rough 
weather generally. This has interfered 
to some extent with missionary work, in 
several instances preventing the mission- 
aries from meeting their appointments. 

I have heard but little from Semiah- 
moo and Fidalgo since the beginning of 
the year. A brief note from Bro. Tade 
informs me that Alden Academy, on 
Fidalgo Island, has opened hopefully, 
and, situated as it is in the midst of one 
of the richest farming districts in West- 
ern Washington, is destined, I have no 
doubt, to become a great power for good. 
Prof. Burnell and Bro. Tade are doing 
yeoman service in a wide and very im- 
portant field. 

At Seattle, union services were held 
for quite a number of weeks, in which 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Baptists united, and which resulted to 
Bro. Ellis’ church in the addition of 23 
members, March 7th—21 by profession, 
and two by letter. I do not know the 
number of additions to the other churches. 

At North Seattle—usually known as 
Belltown—Rev. P. Harrison has organ- 
ized a church and entered upon mission- 
ary work in good earnest. 

At Pleasant Bay, a point on the east 
shore of Lake Washington, Samuel 
Greene commenced missionary work last 
July, which has culminated in a church 
of twenty membecs—fourteen by con- 
fession and six by letter—with five or six 
more to join on the first pleasant Sabbath, 
organized on the 7th inst. Already the 
young church has called a council to or- 
dain Bro. Greene, who is now a licenciate 
of the Western Washington Ministerial 
Association, and, will probably install 
him as pastor. 

A council is also called to meet on the 
20th for examination with reference to 
the ordination of N. W. Lane of Port 
Gamble. 

At New Tacoma the Congregational 
church has closed a year’s work under 
the pastoral care of the writer. It has 
held its own—receiving as many to mem- 
bership as it has lost by death and re- 
moval. Our work is laid out for the 
coming year. Fields are opening which 
we expect to occupy. Here and at Ta- 
coma, all is still doubt and uncertainty as 
to the future. Some of the oldest busi- 
ness men are disheartened, fearing that 
it may be yet many years before this 
Territory will receive what it has so long 
deserved and what almost one-half of its 
entire domain has been appropriated to 
pay for, viz: a Railroad over the Cas- 
cades. So long as this condition con- 
tinues, every interest in the territory suf- 
fers. T'here is an abominable wrong 
somewhere. Here is a great state—des- 
tined, unless murdered, to be the greatest 
of the North Pacific group of states— 
throttled and bled by men who profess 
the kindest feeling for, and the greatest 
interest in, it, but who work assiduously 
and sleeplessly to prevent any business 
coming here, or any enterprise not trib- 
utary to the values of Portland real es- 
tate from growing into dimensions which 
would attract attention, or any phase of 
life from taking on a self-assertive indi- 
viduality. This territory must be tribu- 
tary or nothing. The N. P. R. R. Co. 
is everywhere receiving the anathemas of 
Washington’s population because it has 
allowed itself to be duped by Portland 
real estate into a series of the most inex- 
cusable blunders. By Portland real es- 
tate it was led to commence work at Ka- 
lama—a thing without a reason, so far 
as the good of the N. P. R. R. was con- 
cerned. By the same force it has been 
prevented trom making what this town 
ought to have been here long ere this, 
and from pushing its road over the moun- 
tains as rapidly as possible from this 
point. By Portland real estate it was 
made to commence the work of construc- 
tion in the great Walla Walla country at 
the mouth of Snake river—the most in- 
excusable blunder that any company ever 
made. ‘The freight it is thus compelled 
to pay to a rival and determinedly hostile 
corporation on the Columbia river, in get- 
ting its material from Astoria to Ains- 
worth is great beyond precedent on railroad 
or river, and a that piece of road is 
completed it will be only a feeder for that 
rival until it does what it ought to have 
done at first—builds over the Cascades. 

You may ask what all this has to do 
with missionary work. I reply: So long 
as we have no railroad over the Cascades, 
so long every home in our eastern, grain 
growing countries pays tribute to the cof- 
ters of a few men who, having taken ad- 


vantage of the necessities of the people in 


those eastern counties, have amassed, 
immense, even unexpected-to-them, 
wealth; and that corporation is as heart- 
less as ever corporation was. ‘The entire 
margin on the wheat crop of that country 
over its actual cost of production goes in- 
to the till of these men. Our people 
groan, and their homes want, and their 
children suffer in many ways for a part of 
that margin. And so our church work 
feels the pressure. And that is not all. 
Western Washington home builders are 
scattered, without roads, without mar- 
kets for their products, without nearly all 
the comforts of civilization, because their 
territory is kept dissevered, and enter- 
prises and industries are not here built up 
by those who hold the Territory’s chief 
wealth—its public domain. There is not 
one good, industrious, worthy citizen of 
this territory who is not paying tribute in 
loss and deprivation to the men of whom 
I have spoken. You will understand, 
then, how keen is the feeling throughout 
thie territory on this subject, and how 
bitter is the hate. This opposition to us 


is met in so many forms, oftentimes when 
we had never expected to see it, that we are 
determined to assert our individuality at all 
points. It was this feeling that deter- 
mined the organization of the Washington 
Association last summer, and which led 
to the appointment of a committee on 
Missions to codperate with the General 
Missionary. And that feeling will yet 
cause itself to be felt more emphatically 
than it has yet done—even to the com- 
plete independence of Oregon in every 
phase of our social, political and religious 
life. Under.these circumstances, | am 
led to wonder at the discrimination that 
is made in the public mind between the 
N. P. R. R. Co., per se, and those who 
succeed in determining its policy on this 
coast. The people in all parts of the 
territory weed kindle into enthusiastic 
support of the N. P. R. R. could they 
only see its work which they so much de- 
sire and so much need, actually begun; 
but for the mismanagers of its interests 
there is not now and never can be any good 
feeling. This is in no sense a war upon 
Portland as a city; it is only the assertion 
of our own rights, that of which men who 
live in Portland and who have made their 
fortunes there work so untiringly to de- 
prive us. It is not a contest for this or 
any particular town in Washington; it is 
a struggle for advantages to allyparts of 
the territory—advantages for which the 
territory has abundantly paid in the gift 
of her domain. It is a struggle to defeat 
unrighteousness in affairs, to arouse the 
underlying moral sense of the whole 
American people and bring it to bear up- 
on consciencelessness and fraud. We 
propose to put the issue where it belongs, 
and hold the men responsible who alone 
plan and execute this great wrong. 
Jno. A. BANFIELD, 
New Tacoma, W. T., March, 19 1880. 


Home Missionary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 


Dividends. 


If the history of the Congregational 
church of San Bernardino were put in 
print, as it will be one of these days, the 
truth of it would be, as we are sometimes 
told, stranger than fiction. It has had its 
full share of struggle, discouragement and 
the dreary experiences of a forlorn hope. 
Again and again the question was raised 
whether it should be allowed to die or not. 
Among the severest blows it received were 
from its own ministers. The first allowed 
the golden opportunity of establishing an 
educational institution of a high order to 


slip through his fingers and so damaged 


the good name of Congregationalism as 
to make it almost an offense. The people 
who knew little or nothing of its real na- 
ture and history lost confidence in it. 
The second pastor was inexperienced, and 
unequal to the needs of the hour. More 
confidence lost. The next man had power 
but did not excel in the wisdom of the 
serpent or harmlessness of doves. After 
three years’ hard work it was his belief if 
not counsel that the A. H. M.S. spend 
no more money in that field. The man 
who followed him drew good congregations 
for a time, stirred up the matter of build- 
ing, but when he was found to be a 
‘‘wolf in sheep’s clothing,” the church 
sickened almost to.death. It was thiez 
man that Bro. Stewart succeeded, and 
found himself obliged to stand as a sol- 
dier in a forlorn hope. Reverses had fol- 
lowed each other in rapid order, and the 
end was not yet. 

A sISTER denomination improved the 
outlook and effected an organization, tak- 
ing away from the little struggling 
church several members—we might say 
without mercy or brotherly kindness. It 
was the darkest hour, but the day was 
at hand. There came just then a band 
of Christians from Oberlin, headed by 
Deacon Thompson. The tide turned at 
last. Sickness compelled the minister 
to seek another field, but the good Master 
who had long watched over the vine 
which he had planted, sent the man who 
is there now, to labor in that vineyard, 
and of whom the testimony of all is that 
he is the right man in the right place. 

A few Sundays ago we were the guest 
of Bro. Ford. We were not there on 
business, except as we were passing into 
regions beyond. To see his congrega- 
tions, his Sabbath-school, his noble 
church, the beautiful sanctuary. But of 
all in the county we felt that the Congre- 
gational church of San Bernardino was 
paying dividends at last; and this is 
what Bro. Ford says in the ‘‘Home Mis- 
sionary”’ of April. 

‘* LIGHTING UP THE DARKNESS. 

‘** It is now four years since I came to 
this place. At first we used to expect to 
hear of a death by violence in this valley 
as often as once a month. Now murders 
and suicides are of rare occurence. I can- 
not think of one that has happened within 
the past year. Drunkenness and Sab- 
bath-breaking, though prevalent, do not 
appear so unblushingly in public view. 
Our temperance organization is the largest 
in the State, and includes lawyers and 
county officers, once intemperate. Two 
saloons have lately closed up for want of 
support. Infidel and spiritist lectures are 
advertised infrequently, as compared with 
the former time, and I do not hear so much 
ridicule of holy things in the talk of the 
streets. Churches are not so much better 
attended as I wish they were, but I am 
sure that public sentiment regards them 
with more favor. 


just been looking over oy, 
church list, and find that sixty-four nem. 
bers have been received during the fyy, 

ears of my service here. Of these, forty. 
six had before been members of church. 
and eighteen first confessed Christ wt}, 
us. As illustrating the truth that we (, 
not need Congregational material made tp 
hand, I may say that of those who were 
before of churches, twenty-seven 
have been members of churches of othe; 
names, and me nineteen members of 
Congregational churches. Of the eighteey 
first confessing Christ with us, only five 
were brought upin Congregational far. 
ilies. Yet I see no want of harmony or 
of cordial fellowship among our members 
from this cause. 


Rev. H. E. Jawett, to constitute Mrs 
Alice D. Jewett a life mémber—a thank 
offering, $30.00 


Religious Intelligence, 


. Calitornia. 


The next meeting of the Valley Asso- 
ciation will be held with the Congrega- 
tional Church in Chico on the second 
Thursday in April. The following is the 
appointed programme: Greek lesson— 
Rev. xx; Greek exegesis—Rev. L. H. 
Meade—Rev. xx- 4—6. Sermon plans 
—Rev., xx: 12. Sermon—Rev. F. Me- 
Cracken, Bishop of Calaveras county; 
alternate, Rev. W. ©. Stuart, Lodi. 
Review—Rev F. H. Wales, Dutch Flat. 
Kssay—Rev. Hoskins, Paradise: 
substitute, Rev. Jesse Wood, Oroville. 
Discussion on Millinarianism, to be opened 
by Rev. Dr. Dwinell of Sacramento; al- 
ternate, Rev. ‘Tl. Beaizley of Woodland. 
It is excepted that the church at Paradise 
will call a council in connection with this 
meeting, to set apart Rev. E. Hoskins as 
pastor or evangelist. A full attendance 
is desired, F. H. Waxes, 

Sec. Valley Association. 


The annual meeting of the Bay Asso- 
ciation will be held at the oftice of Tux 
Pactric, No 7 Montgomery Avenue, on 
Monday, April Sth, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Sermon, by Rev. W.C. Pond; Alter- 
nate, Rey. A. L. Rankin. Review, by 
Rev. Dr. Warren; Alternate, Rev. Joby 
Kimball. Essay, by Rev. Dr. Mooar; 
Alternate, Rev. T. K. Noble. Text for 
plans of sermons: John vii: 16. ‘‘With 
privilege of choosing any other text, as 
each may determine. ’’ 

H. E. Jewett, Scribe. 

The quarterly meeting of the Woman's 
Board of Missions will be held in the 
parlors of the First Congregational 
Church on Wednesday, April 7th at 
2 M. 


The Congregational Associates will 
hold their regular monthly meeting on 
Friday, April 2d, at 3 p. m., in THe 
Pactric office, No. 7 Montgomery Ave. 

Next Monday evening the Congrega- 
tional Club will hold a social reanion in 
the parlors of the First Congregational 
Church in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Bay Association. The 
reunion will be held from six to nine p. 
m., and tickets, 75 cents each, can be 
obtained of 5. S. Smith, Pacrric office, 
No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


The River Conference will be held in 
Suisun City, Solano county, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 13 and 14, 1880. 
Quite an interesting programme has been 
prepared, and a good time is fully ex- 
pected. 


‘* The right of free speech and its lim- 
itations,’" was the subject ably presented 
by Rev. W. C. Pond at the Club meet. 
ing on Monday, and vigorously discussei 
by those present. There will be gno 
meeting of the Club next Monday, on ac- 
count of the Bay Association meeting. 


The last meeting of the Club was 
largely attended by visitors, amongst 
whom were Prof. Lyman, of Forest 
Grove, Oregon, who is in this city from 
the East, en route to his home; Rev. 
Dr. O. C. Thompson, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, who after extensive travels, returns 
in a few days to his sphere of labor; 
Rev. Dr. Porter, Chaplain U. S. A., 
Cheyenne, who is spending the winter in 
this State; ‘‘Father” Sturges, the veter- 
an missionary from Micronesia, where 
through some thirty years he has done 
good service in missionary work, and has 
seen the natives rise from heathenism to 
Christianity with its accompanying eleva- 
tions; B. S. Lloyd, Esq., a London mer- 
chant, on his way from Australia to 
England. This gentleman is a member 
of the Committee of the English Colonial 
Missionary Society; James A. Martin, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., en route to 
the Hawaiian Isiands. This gentleman 
was a member of the Brooklyn Bethel for 
twenty-seven years, had never been ab- 
sent once from his Sabbath-school class 
for more than seven years. nor from the 
Saturday night fechas’ meeting for 
more than four years. Rev. Mr. Peckham, 
of western Massachusetts; Rev. W. UC. 
Merritt, Rev. M. Post, Rev. J. J. Pow- 
ell and Judge Thompson of this city. 


The First and Plymouth churches had 
especially good congregations last Sun- 
day. ‘The First church was crowded in 
the evening at the excellent vesper praise 
service, 


The youthful Western Gleaners, thirty 
girls connected with Plymouth church, 
recently held their annual fair, and 
netted one hundred and twenty dollars. 
Last year they cleared sixty dollars. 


Rev. Albert A. Sturges, of Ponape, 
Micronesia, now in this city, on his way 
East, addressed the Plymouth Avenue 
church, Oakland, in a very interestilg 
manner last Sabbath. 


The Congregational church, Sacra 
mento, had an Easter children’s meet!ng 
Sabbath morning, the pastor preaching 
the children, and in the evening a very 
fine general Easter praise service under 
the directon of the choir. Ten are &* 

ted to unite with the church nex! 

bbath—five by letter and five by p™™ 


men. 
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WepvespaY, Marcu 31, 1880. 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CaL, 


The Rev. L. N. Barber, lately from 
Michigan, has taken charge of the work 
at Etna Mills, Callahan, Fort Jones, 
Oro Fino and another point in Siskiyou 
county; a pretty large bishopric, with 
headquarters at Etna Mills. He is evi- 
dently the right man in the right place, 
and we congratulate the good folks in 
that section upon having the man they 
have. The people at Etna Mills have 
considered the question: ‘‘Shall we 
build a church?’’ In reply to which 
they have decided to build a Congrega- 
tional church, and a committee is at work 
collecting funds. 

Rev. Dr. R. G. Jones, of Petaluma, 
and Rev. J. J. Powell, of Nortonville, 
exchanged pulpits last Sabbath. Rev. 
Dr. Jones lectured on Monday and Tues- 
day nights at Nortonville. 


We are glad to learn that Rev. John 
Hooper, of Martinez, has so far recovered 
from his recent illness as to be able to of- 
ficiate Sunday morning, March 21st, 
when five were added to the church. 


Easter Sunpay In 
Pacifu: The reason for observing the 
preat annual festival of Easter is to draw 
special and renewed attention to the fol- 
lowing facts: That Jesus died and rose 
again from the dead. At least once a 
year every man in Christendom should 
be compelled to ask himself the question: 
‘Po I believe this to be true—that 
Jesus of Nazareth died and rose again, 
&e?” This great annual festival was duly 
observed by the Congregational church 
in Petaluma. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with evergreens and 
sweet blooming fragrant flowers. The 
uartette, which is, by the way, a very 
excellent one, sang several very appro- 
priate anthems for the occasion. ‘The 
singing was very fine. A sermon on the 
resurrection of Christ was preached by 
dey, John J. Powell, of Nortonvile, who 
exchanged pulpits with Dr. Jones. In 
the evening the Sabbath-school gave an 
interesting Easter exhibition or concert, 
which consisted of reading of Scripture, 
singing, prayer, recitations, readings, 
two short addresses by Rev. J. J. Pow- 
ell and Prof. Lippitt. The whole affair 
was agrand success. ‘I'he Superintend- 
ent and the choir deserve gieat credit for 
their excellent/taste in their selection and 
arrangement Af the whole affair. Com. 


At a meeting of the Congregational 
Society at Eureka, held in the church, 
February 23, 1880, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

W ueEReEas, The prevailing hard times in 
this section of the State have rendered it 
impossible for this Society to pay its pas- 
tor, Rev. J. W. Brier, a salary at all 
adequate to his eloquence and_ scholarly 
attainments, and it having become neces- 
sary for this church to be closed tempo- 
rarily, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we regret the necessity 
which severs our relations as pastor and 
people with feelings of heartfelt sadness. 

Resolved, That the two years of faith- 
ful service rendered by him to this so- 
ciety and church have brought forth, and 
must continue to briug forth, good fruit. 

Resolved, That for his ministering to 
the spiritnal wants of all; for the tender 
solicitude and earnest sympathy which 
have always enlisted him on the side of 
the suffering and distressed; for his efforts 
in behalf of education, and for his exer- 
tions to better humanity at all times and 
under all circumstances, the members of 
this society and church, and the people 
of this city owe him a debt of gratitude 
which they can never pay. 

‘esolved, That in parting, our kindest 
wishes will ever attend him, and that we 
recognize in him one who is worthy of the 
full confidence and the highest esteem of 
all, 

©. G. STarForD, 
C. H. 
Wm. J. McKenna, 

We have been pleased to receive a 
copy of Our Home Lafe, published ‘‘ for 
the good it may do,” partly under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Social Circle of 


the Independent church, Oakland. 


The prayer-meeting topics for the month 
of April in the First church, Oakland, 
are: April 7th—‘‘India,’’ Num. xiv: 21. 
April 14—‘*The Christian’s Life Force,”’ 
Jno. xiv: 18-20. April 21st—‘‘Bible 
Reading, Prayers of Jesus.’’ April 
28th—‘‘Care of the Tongue,” Jas. i: 
1-18. Upon the cards giving these sub- 
jects are printed these excellent ‘‘Prayer- 
Meeting Requisites” : Preparation—phys- 
ical, mental, spiritual; Punctuality; Par- 
ticipation; Promptness; Point. 


Bastern and Foreign. 


Notrrs.—The calling of Presbyterian 
pastors to Congregational churches seems 
to be far more common of late. Lewis 
Avenue church, Brooklyn, N. Y., calls 
Rey. Thomas C; Easton, of Easton, Pa. 
Dutch churches, now called Reformed, 
are inviting Congregationalists. This is 
so In two recent cases. The Fifth Av- 
enue congregation, N. Y., has increased 
the salary of Dr. John Hall from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 a year. The increase 
was unanimously resolved upon at the 
last regular meeting, against the »rotests 
of Dr. Hall, The North church, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., gives $40,000 to build 
a new house of worship, and Mr. 
Fairbahks gives $40,000 more. Scales 
stand pretty level there.—*—Many of us 
recall the visits of David N. Skillings 
and Franklin Snow, two laymen from 
Boston and vicinity, who mingled in our 
meetings while here in California. 
have passed away from earth. 


SoctaBLE CoNGREGATIONALISTS.—Rev. 
Dr. Withrow, who came from Indianapo- 
lis and a Presbyterian church to Boston, 
writes to the Presbyterian: Opposed to 
the general idea outside, that icicles form 
in the hearts and hang from the fingers of 
New Englanders, let me give as my im- 
pression, after a considerably broad range 
of observation, that unless it be far south 
or west there is no locality where a warm- 
er social life exists than just here on the 
summit and sides, and under the shadows 
of cold Beacon Hill. Are there any 
Presbyterian churches in dear old Phila- 


Committee. 


Both 


delphia where once in a fortnight regular- 
ly—beside similar and more stately oc- 
casions extra—from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty of the church folks meet in the 
chapel, and after the chit-chat sit down 
to the social cup of tea? This is the steady 
practice of the saints of our Boston Park 
Street church, I know, and of many 
others also. 


Jottings from the Hub. 


Boston, March 18th, 1880. 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Rev. J. V. Hilton, of the .Maverick 
Congregational Church, at East Boston, 
who has accepted a call to Denver, for- 
mally announced, last Sabbath forenoon, 
his purpose to supply the pulpit only two 
Sundays more. As he was never in- 
stalled as pastor of the church, the call- 
ing of a council to dismiss him is not 
necessary, and he will not preach a fare- 
well sermon. He will soon proceed to 
his new field of labor, but’ Mrs. Hilton, 
with their daughter, who is soon to grad- 
uate from the Girl’s High School, will 
remain in this vicinity until next autumn. 
Mr. Hilton, who was seldom heard out 
of his own pulpit, and was but little 
known among the clergymen of his own 
denomination even, because of his retiring 
habits, has in this vicinity very few 
equals as a preacher. 

At the meeting of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in Wesleyan hall, last Monday 
morning, the Rev. Dr. Sherman of Lynn 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Duty of the Re- 
public to Educate her Future Citizens,” 
claiming that the State should have 
charge of popular education, in distinc- 
ion from the church, on the ground that 
the State has many indispensable re- 
courses to prosecute the work which as- 
sociations or individuals cannot command. 
If the church has control, the mass of the 
people will be ignorant. Those who cry 
for parochial schools should rather es- 
tablish missions in Catholic countries, 
where education is given only when 
Protestantism provokes it. ‘To yield at 
all in this land to the demands of Rome 
is to finally surrender our ground, and 
then comes the overthrow of liberty. 
Despite the efforts and artifices of the 
atheists and papists to prevent it, we 
should be contended continue the use of 
the Holy Book in our public schools. 
The Rev. Dr. Duryea of this city fol- 
lowed with remarks on the same subject. 
The ‘‘ State” is simply a fiction; the peo- 
ple are the power, and there is no guar- 
antee of good government except in them. 
The State must secure education for the 
people, else it acts contrary to a knowl- 
edge of what is for their welfare. There 
must be religion and morality among the 
masses, and the State must be allowed 
to enter schools to see that the first prin- 
ciples are inculeated. Even parochial 
schools should be open to inspection. 
There remains for the minority, if they 
object, the privilege of removing to other 
countries to escape this ‘‘ persecution.”’ 
As it now stands, the majority should 
not submit to the wishes of the monarch- 
ists, Jesuits and fools. The subject was 
further discussed by other members of 
the Alliance. 

The Tremont Temple Church of this 
city have given a call to the Rev. F. M. 
Ellis D.D. of Denver to become their 
pastor, and as an iuducement to accept, 
have offered him the splendid sum of 
$10,000, which is almost $7,000 more 
than he receives from his present church. 
He has not yet decided to accept, but it 
is believed he will. He will be warmly 
welcomed to the ‘‘Hub’’ should he come, 
and will find a noble field for solid Chris- 
tian work. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held, on the 10th inst, at the Brom- 
field Street Church. The President, 
Mrs. W. F. Warren, presided, and Mrs. 
M. P. Alderman, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, gave an interesting review of the 
years work. ‘The missionary force in 
Mexico, Japan, South America, India 
and China remains about the same, one 
missionary having died and one upon the 
sick list having returned to work. There 
are 277 auxuliary societies in New Eng- 
land. The annual report of the Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary A. Magee, contained 
the following items: On hand beginning 
of the year, $192 53; received from leg- 
acies, $1,316 15; received from interest, 
$154 92; received from miscellaneous, 
$132 96; received from New England 
auxiliaries, $10,222 99; total, $12,019 55. 
Remitted to India, $3,607 80; remitted to 
Japan, $757 86; remitted to Rosario, 
South America, $1,575; remitted to Mex- 
ico, $697 45; remitted to China, $1,045 55; 
Miss Swain’s passage, etc., $656 75; 
miscellaneous expenses, $659 90; legacy 
invested, $500; total, $9,499 61; balance 
on hand, $2,519 84. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected: President, Mrs. W. 
F. Warren; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. M. P. Alderman; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss C. A. Richardson; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. P. Magee. At the close of the 
business meeting an address was made 
by Daniel Steele. 

A young ladies’ meeting was held in 
the afternoon, at which addresses were 
made by Miss Hodgkins of Wellesley 
College and others. 

In the evening a general meeting was 
held in Wesleyan Hall, Mrs. Warren 
presiding. Devotional exercises were 
held, and an interesting address was 
made by Miss Julia Butler, daughter of 
Dr. William Butler, a missionary in Mex- 
ico. She gave a very encouraging ac- 
count of the work in progress there. 
Brief remarks were also made by other 
ladies. 

Deacon Franklin Snow, a pioneer in 
the fish business in Boston, died at his 
residence on Sunday, March 14th, aged 51 
years. Mr. Snow began his busines life 
in Boston when quite young, being con- 
nected at one time with the late Mr. 
David Snow, and later with the firm of 
Isaac Rich & Co. In 1852 he established 


the present firm of Franklin Snow & Co., 


fish dealers, of T wharf, in which he was 


‘senior partner at the time of his death. 


He was founder of the Halifax and Sa- 
vannah line of steamers, of which during 
many years he was chief owner. Mr. 
Snow was actively engaged in religious 
work in this city, and was a prominent 
member of the Old Salem Street Church 
during its days prosperous under the minis- 
try of Rev. J. H. Towne. After that 
passed into the hands of the Seaman’s 
Aid Society he connected himseif with 
the Berkeley Street Church, and has 
been one of its most useful and active 
members, contributing very largely to- 
wards bearing the pecuniary burden un- 
der which the society has labored for so 
long a time, and which he lived to see 
removed. He was a large-hearted, gen- 
erous-handed man, with a kind word for 
every good word and work He will be 
much missed by a very large circle of 
friends. AmIcvs. 


Begin Wisely. 


Some time ago we were very frequently 
in receipt of requests like this: ‘‘We have 
started a juvenile society in our place; 
please send us a plan for carrying it on,” 
or ‘‘ A juvenile Union has been organized 
in connection with our work; please tell us 
what we shall do to keep the chiidren in- 
terested.”’ It is much easier and better to 
begin right than begin radically wrong 
and then change. In one society the idea 
of having juvenile officers, which would 
have created much confusion and trouble, 
had not the Superintendent hit upon the 
expedient of deciding that no children 
shoufd hold office until they had been 
through the Catechism. 

In many places there are earnest 
workers desiring a juvenile Temperance 
work, though they see no way to commence 
it and know no one to conduct it. Let 
them study the subject and pray over it, , 
and we feel justified in saying that the 
way will open. ‘We find scarcely any 
place where it is‘impossible to have a Sun- 
day-school; and were its necessity and its 
methods as well nnderstood, we should 
also find it no dithcult matter to sustain 
a ‘Temperance school. ‘ 

We would suggest, then, that every 
Temperance worker who feels the desira- 
bility of a Temperance school should pro- 
vide herself with the Juvenile Temperance 
Manual (price 25 cents, paper covers; 
cloth, 60 cents), with the ‘‘ Catechism on 
Alcohol ’’ (5 cents), and specimens of the 
tracts and leaflets (thrown in), which are 
fitted to interest parents, teachers, and 
other members of the community. and en- 
list them to assist inthe work. ‘Their co- 
operation will be given when they begin to 
see what you propose to do for the children 
and to read the tracts, leaflets, and cate- 
chism which the children will take home. 
If you are hoping to start such a work 
in the Fall or the Winter, it is none too 
soon to begin to study about it now. 

A lady who intended to begin such work 
in the Fall, without mnch preparation, 
was prevented by sickness in her family, 
and when Spring came she was able to say 
that this unexpected delay had enabled 
her to study the matter, and to begin more 
advantageously. 

The following account, just received, de- 
tails a good method: ‘‘ Last Sunday after- 
noon over two hundred men, women and 
children met and organized a ‘Temperance 
school, to be conducted according to the 
plan in the Manual. In order to save time, 
parts ot the preface and introduction to the 
Manual and the tract, “Temperance for the 
Children,’ were read aloud at the meeting, 
and all seemed interested and pleased. We 
are inexperienced in this work, and very 
earnestly beg that you will request prayers 
for us, that God will bless our efforts, and 
that we may have wisdom, grace and guid- 
ance from Him for every step of our way.” 
Dear reader, will you accede to this re- 
quest ? 

Another help for our Juvenile work 
comes in the shape of ‘Temperance Txts,” 
in twelve exquisite designs—roses, berries, 
grapes, forget-me-nots, etc.—with twelve 
‘Temperance texts (many of them the same 
as our wall mottoes), and only 25 cents 
for the set. One hundred assorted, in 
unbroken packages, can be had for $1. 
They are much the prettiest and far the 
cheapest thing of the kind we have seen, 
and we expect large orders forthem. Ad- 
dress Miss Julia Colman, 298 Eighth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Our Union. 


‘Coffee-Houses Vs. “Gin-Mills.” 


The New York Coffee-house Company 
proposes to meet the ‘‘ gin-mills’’ on 
their own ground. The gentlemen con- 
cerned are practical business men, the 
directors being Morris K. Jesup, Henry 
KE. Pellew, Cornelius R. Agnew, Charles 
Collins, William E. Dodge, Jun., Jos. 
W. Drexel, John A. Stuart, William H. 
Appleton, and they mean to provide 
pleasant refreshment-rooms, with recrea- 
tion in the form of simple games, with 
newspapers, magazines, etc., cheerful 
and attractive resorts to compete with the 
‘‘saloons’”’ and barrooms which now, 
with warmth and light and cheer, attract 
those whose homes are not enticing, and 
plant in every commnnity the seeds of 
drunkenness and crime. 

This project is not one of mere charity 
or benevolence, although it has its spring 
in human sympathy. The proposed 
coffee-houses are to be aaected on 
commercial principles, and the company 
hopes to pay a fair dividend to share- 
holders. There is such a company in 


cess, and similar movements have begun 
in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
elsewhere. The plan contemplates a 
capital of $50,000 in 2,000 shares of $25 
each, and the United States Trust Com- 
pany are the company’s bankers, to whom 
payment for shares will be made. 

his method of dealing with the curse 
of drunkenness has been long felt by the 
wisest thinkers upon the subject as the 
wisest plan. The passion for ardent 
spirits is in most cases the result of cir- 
cumstances. It is not an original appe- 
tite, although in some instances it is un- 


happily inherited; and if an innocent 


granted; and then Mr. Parker, the white 


fected. 


Liverpool, which has had gratifying suc- | 


barroom can be made as bright and at- 
tractive as that which now tempts the 
unwary and ignorant youth who, after 
the day’s work, naturally looks for so- 


ciety and pleasure the gain will be \im- 
mense. We once heard a Democratic 
Legislator define a ‘‘gin-mill” as the 
poor man’s club. But there is no reason 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINEYMADE. 
It is sold wholly upon its merits. 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an Automatic for Six Months 


that the poor man’s club should bea 
place which steals the bread of his family 
and his own self-respect. The poor 
man’s club need not be a school of crime 
and criminals The poor man’s club need 
not knock him into a brute. This is the 
conviction of the public-spirited gentle- 
men who propose the Coffee-house Com- 
pany, and who appeal to the good sense 


Offer Eixtraordinary 


THE 


no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. 


It has 


and are dissatisfied, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare make such an offer. 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


of the community to sustain their humane 


enterprise.—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Striking Scene. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently witnessed, as it also pre- 
sented, a most suggestive spectacle. 
There stood before the Court the Hon. 
Joel Parker, the life-long Democrat, who 
has been for years a standing Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, being 
always on haud at short notice, and who 
ten years ago denounced the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and believed that this Gov- 
ernment is ‘‘the White Man’s Govern- 
ment,’ with which negroes have nothing 
todo. This same Mr. Parker was about 
to be admitted to practice in the highest 
court of the land. Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood, who already enjoyed this honor, 
arose and moved that Mr. Samuel R. 
Lowrey, a colored lawyer from the South, 
be also admitted. Her motion was 


man and the Democrat, and Mr. Lowrey, 
the Negro, who had no business to be a 
lawyer or anythig else but a ‘‘Nigger,”’ 
stood side by side, laid their hands on 
the same Bible, and were sworn in under 
the same administration of the oath. 
There sat the grave Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, eye-witnesses of, and giv- 
ing their sanction to what, if it had hap- 
pened twenty years ago, would doubtless 
have given Mr. Parker a very severe 
shock. We do not understand that his 
nerves were at all disturbed or that he 
lost any sleep the next night. He went 
through the ordeal with admirable self- 
composure. If any one twenty years 
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NOVELTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A PEN THAT WILL NEVER WEAR OUT; that will not soil 
the hands or blot; that holds ink enough to last the average writer a week, 
and dispenses with all the old writing materials of the dark ages, that has been 
adopted by over EIGHTY THOUSAND “knights of the quill” in this country 


Nothing ever before invented to equal it for convenience and rapidity of 
BE CAREFUL THAT THE INVENTOR’S NAME (0. MACKIN- 
NON) IS STAMPED ON THE BARREL OF THE PEN YOU BUY. 

The “MACKINNON” is the only Pen made having a solid IRIDIUM 


point. All others are made of comparatively soft material, and will soon wear 
coarse and scratchy. 
o> Liberal discount to the Trade. Send for descriptive circular and 
prices. 
Useful Inventions, 
Notions, 
‘Toys, 
Clocks, 
ay 
% Watcher, 
Jewelry, 
Stationery, 


et e., 


OS-SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE -OF NOY- 
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N. B.—For those who write but little, and do not wish to pay the price of 
our iridium-pointed pen, we furnish a cheaper article, which we call che 
“Stylographic Pen,” to distinguish it from the ‘‘Mackinnon.’’ 


ago ventured to predict such a scene, he 
would have been deemed the most vis- 
ionary of prophets. There is no doubt 
that the world moves, or that the Hon. 
Joel Parker moves with it; and even 
Mr. Lowrey seems to have moved. Mrs. 
Lockwood certainly has moved, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
been moved.—The Independent. 


It is well for the politician, after having 
defined his position, to stick to the princi- 
ples to which he is pledged. It is well 
for the minister to repeat his text occa- 
sionally, and then stick to it. It is well 
for churchmen to set forth what they be- 
lieve. 


At the meeting of the General Associa- 
tion at Sacramento, in Oct., 1877, the 
following resolutions were passed: 

fesolved, That we, the pastors and 
delegates of the Congregational churches 
in California, earnestly deprecate and un- 
qualifiedly condemn all illegal measures 
and mob outrages upon the Chinese in 
our land. 

ftesolved, That we earnestly recom- 
mend to the churches and all good men 
most zealous and persevering efforts to 
evangelize those who are and may be 
among us. 

ftesolved, That we express it as our 
conviction that the Burlingame treaty 
ought to be so modified, and such other 
just measures be adopted by the General 
Government, as shall restrict Chinese im- 
migration, and so regulate it as to prevent 
the importation of Chinese prostitutes, and 
so relieve us trom impending peril to our 
republican institutions. | 


For ministers who inquire of a church, 
‘‘What can I do for you?’’ instead of, 
‘‘What will you do for me?’’ there is 
plenty of room in this state, and several 
vacant churches. 


If a church without a pastor will care- 
fully and prayerfully keep up its Sunday- 
school and conference and prayer-meet- 
ings, that church will do good work for 
the Master, and keep in heart and life 
until it can have a pastor. 


‘*Vice is a monster of so frightful mier, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”’ 


THe MAcKINNON Pen, advertised in another 
column, is a treasure. We have used one in 
the office for more than a year, and like it 
better and better. We can honestly recom- 
mend it. 


W. E. BARNARD & CO., 


Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 


Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


1315 Broadway, Oakland. 


o> Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


H. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 


Phas. wns for job printing promptly attended 
Newspaper printing made a specialty. 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 
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AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
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406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


DEAF PERSONS 


SHOULD USE THE 
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Hearing through the 
Teeth. 


(Invented by R. 8S. Rhodes, 
Chicago.) 


They restore hearing to very 
many ‘deaf persons, and 
should fail 
to try them. 


Sont to any address on receipt of price, $10. 
Circulars free. 


H. E. Mathews, Agent. 
606 Montgomery St., San Franciscc. 


Show this to your deaf friend. 


Hamman 


Improved Turkish Imperial Russian 
and Medicated 


BATH HOUSE. | 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD! 
Prices: 


Single Bails, - - - - $1,450 
Tel Times, - = $10.00 


A. M. LORYEA, M.D., Proprietor, 
Nos. 11 & 13 Dupont St,. 


San Francisco, 
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( 
Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most of 
the horse and cattle powders sold here are worth- 
less trash. He says that Sheridan’s Condition 
Powders are absolutely pure and immensely val- 
uable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose: one 
teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for eight lettcr stamps. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
to sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
ever invented. Will knit a pair of stockings, 
with HEEL and TOE complete, in 20 minutes. 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work, 
for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twoms.ty Kxirrine 
MacuineE Co., 409 Washington St., Boston. Mass. 

mohl1-17¢ 


Sewing Machine. 


Saves Muscle, Health, Time and Temper 


The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine in the Market.. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete im 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 


Patterns. 
Send for Catalogue to 
J. W. EVANS, 
29 Post street, 


5p-12nov-ly | Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney at Law, 


ROOM 76 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
P. O. Box 1919. 
Corner Montgomery and Washington Sts., 8. F. 


Special attention given to insolvency. 


NEW 


Pictures and Stories of Ago. 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’’ The miracles and parables of 


our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her joys, 
Pe gem and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuts. 

1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested im 
the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ng stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 cuts. ¥0 cte. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emulating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 centa. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—aA story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; & 
cuts. 80 cents. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


757 Market street, San Francisco. 


Subscribe for the Improved “Pacific.” 
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WEDNESDAY, Marca 31, 1880. 


Home Circle. 


EXAMPLE. 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet; 

We count them ever past; 

But they shall last— 

In the dread judgment they 

And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love’s sake of brethren dear, 
Keep, then, the one true way 
In work or play, 
Lest in that world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 


The Wife's Lésson. 


Myra was pouting. The unmistakable 
expression of ill-temper disfigured her 
prétty face, and Ernest sighed as he re- 
membered how often it had been there 
during their brief married experience. 

Upon the breakfast table were stand- 
ing the dishes of a substantial meal, in the 
disorder that follows their use. Break- 
fast was over, but Ernest still kept his 
seat, toying absently with a teaspoon, 
while Myra looked at him with the cross 
look of a thwarted child. 

‘‘Then you won't give me the dress ?” 
she said. 

“IT can’t, Myra. I really could not do 
it without running into debt.”’ 

‘“That’s just an excuse. Papa always 
gave me the money for my clothes, even 
if he was cross about some other things.” 

‘‘Your father was a rich man, Myra, 
when we were married.” 

‘*T wish he was rich now. Id ask 
him for money: I never thought you 
would be so stingy, Ernest.”’ 

This last thrust was too muck for the 
long enduring temper. Ernest Mather’s 
voice was stern as he answered: 

“Tam not stingy, Myra. You know 
that I was a poor man when you married 
me, and that I could not give you the 
luxuries of your old home; but I have 
granted you every indulgence in m 
power without getting into debt. That 


7 wi not do, for your sake as well as 


mine.” 

He left her then, lingering in the hall 
as he put on his overcoat, hoping she 
would come for a kiss and word of recon- 
ciliation. But she sat tapping her foot 
upon the floor until the hall door closed, 
and then ran to her room crying. She 
was a spoiled child, the only daughter of 
aman who had hazarded his money in 
an unfortunate speculation and lost it. 
A position abroad was offered him, which 
he accepted, His house and furniture, 
which he had given to his daughter for a 
wedding gift, were settled upon herself 
and not affected by his change of for- 
tune. 

He knew Ernest Mather to be an 
honorable man, who had a good business 
capacity anda high place in the esteem 
and confidence of his employers, and he 


felt no anxiety about Myra’s future. 


So the little wife, as she made her 
pretty blue eyes all red with tears of 
temper, had no sensible mother to tell 
her how wrongly she was acting, no sis- 
ter to sympathize with her, noone to 
scold or humor her. Under these cir- 
cumstances the tears were soon dried, 
and Mrs. Mather went out for a walk. 


‘It’s no harm to look at the dress 
again, even if I can’t buy it,” she said, as 
she tied on a coquettish little bonnet and 
otherwise beautified herself for her expe- 
dition. 

The day was bright, a soft, warm 
morning in early spring, and the shops 
were filled with tempting finery. In 
Myra’s dainty portemonnaie there was 
money enough to purchase a number of 
nice little parcels, even though the price 
of the expensive dress she wanted was 
denied her. 

So the morning slipped away, and lun- 


«heon time found her chattering with Julia 


Manwell, and quite willing to accompany 
that friend upon a second tour in the af- 
tern oon. 

It was five o'clock when the little ma- 
tron ‘‘tired to death,” as she said, reach- 
ed her pretty home. 

She was shocked to catch a glimpse of 
Ernest’s maiden aunt, Miss Cordelia 
Lowry, her especial averson and dread, 
seated upon the drawing-room sofa. 

‘Old horror!’ she muttered. ‘‘I 
wish she was at home. I want to make 
it up with Ernest. I don’t like the dress 
half as much as I did yesterday.” 

The second shock met her upon open- 


ing the door of her bedroom. Open boxes, 
closets, drawers, an air of general con- 


fasion everywhere, and the small trunk 


Ernest almost always took upon his 
short business trips missing altogether. 
Clearly, her husband had packed up and 
gone, leaving Aunt Cordelia, as usual, 
keep Myra comyany. But where was 
he? 

Upon the dressing-table was a note di- 
rected to herself; merely this: 

‘*] have waited for your return as long 
as possible, and written this note to ex- 
plain my absence. I told you six months 
ago of Mr. Agnew’s offer to me if I 
would accept the position of traveler to 
the house—double my present salary and 
a liberal commission. I declined it then, 
because you said the money would never 
compensate you for the constant separa- 
tion. To-day the offer is renewed. 
After our conversation this morning I 
think -your odjection will hardly have 
any weight; so I have accepted, and 
Jeave in an hour, I will write you every 
month, enclosing remittances. I leave 
the accompanying bank-note for the dress 
you desire. I have sent for Aunt Cor- 
delia, as usual, to stay with you. 

Ernest Mararr.’’ 

Not a loving word, not a regret for the 


long separation. 


Myra realized then how considerate and 
loving her husband had been under the 
wearing vexation of her whims and ca- 


prices. Great tears rolled ®down her 
cheeks as she bitterly reproached her- 
self. 

‘‘T have made him believe I don’t 
care for anything but money,” she 
thought. ‘‘He leaves me this to console 
me for his absence. Oh, Ernest, come 
home again and I'll. wear calico and a 
sun-bonnet to church before I'll tease 
you for finery again |!” 

It was not an easy task to go to din- 
ner and meet Aunt Cordelia, but it must 
be done. It was no new thing to see 
Myra in tears when Ernest was away on 
business; so she only expressed a desire 
to see ‘‘any man alive she’d cry for,’’ 
and said no more about the little wife’s 
red eyes. 

The days passed very wearily. Aunt 
Cordelia preached daily sermons to 
Myra about extravagances and various 
other feminine weaknesses, till the poor 
little woman wished: she was as homely 
and ill-clad as the tormentor herself, 

‘‘You never see me with such a dress 
in the house as that,’’ she would say, 
with a complacent glance at her dyed 
skirts. 

‘‘T buy my clothes to wear,” Myra re- 
torted. ‘‘If I had as much money as 
you, Aunt Cordelia, I’d be ashamed to 
go about the house in such dresses.” 

And the spinster would shake her 
head and groan audibly, pitying ‘‘poor, 
dear Ernest.’’ | 

‘‘You never see me,’’ was ever her 
opening address, and Myra grew to hate 
the words, in the long months of her en- 
forced companionship. For Ernest did 
not return. Spring, summer, autumn, 
passed away, and December was open- 
ing, yet still he did not come. Every 
month a formal letter reached Myra, in- 
closing a check for her expenses of such 
liberal value as proved Ernest was mak- 
ing money; but each one informed her 
that her husband was just leaving the 
place from which he wrote, aud made no 
mention of his next destination. 


Heart-sick, penitent, and oh, so lonely, 
she fairly loathed the sight of the money 
that was accumulating in her hands. 
Letter after letter she wrote and destroy- 
ed, not knowing where to address them. 
She was growing so pale and worn, so 
quiet and subdued, that Aunt Cordelia’s 
most hateful speeches often went unan- 
swered, 

She was sitting inthe drawing-room 
one cold December morning, when Mr. 
Agnew, Ernest’s employer, came in. 

‘‘T am sorry to disturb you Mrs. Math- 
er,’ he said, ‘‘but I wished to inquire 
if you have heard from Ernest this 
week,” 

‘Not since the 1st,’’ she replied. 

‘‘He wrote us on the 5th that he 
would remain in Cumberland until the 
first of the year, and was to send some 
papers on the 7th. These have not 
come, and we are embarrassed for the 
want of them. I telegraphed yesterday, 
but have no reply. However, if you 
have not heard he is ill, he is probahly 
better.” 

!’’ she faltered. 

‘‘Well, I judged from his last that he 
had not fully recovered from the fever he 
had had, although he resumed business. 
If you hear to-day, will you be kind 
enough to send us word ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,” Myra managed to gasp, 
in a choked voice; and Mr. Agnew left. 

Ill! a fever! Sick ata hotel, and she 
not near. Ernest, her Ernest! 

All the love in a littie woman’s heart 
rose in protest. She astonished aunt Cor- 
delia by dashing into that lad’y room, cry- 
ing, ‘*Take care of the house. I’m going 
to Cumberland!” and dashed out again as 
abruptly. The trunk was packed. Myra 
never knew what went into it. She hugged 
her hoard of money. Carefully she put it 
into the bosom of her dress. She cried 
and laughed, and looked generally like a 
lunatic. The afternoon found her seated 
in an express train, rushing to Ernest as 
fast as steem could carry her. 

In a wide, pleasant room, Ernest 
Mather lay upon his bed dangerously ill. 
He had been for months trying to quiet 
his sick, restless heart by overtaking his 
body—keeping such business hours, such 
stress and labor in his work that the firm 
at home never ceased gratulating them- 
selves upon their choice of a traveler, 

He made money fast, supplying Myra 
with a generous hand, and yet saving con- 
siderable. For what ? Bitterly he thought 
that when he was a rich man he would go 
home again and try to make Myra con- 
tented. He tried to fancy he had ceased to 
love her, but the unceaing cravings of his 
heart for the sight of her face and the 
sound of her voice contradicted this. 

Work, work, work! That was the medi- 
cine for his mental pain, till the over- 
wrought brain gave way, the overtasked 
body succumbed, and he lay ill with fever 
fortwo weeks. Up again before his strength 
was half restored, and now the relapse has 
prostrated him, and he lay suffering, ap- 
parently dying, too ill to send for Myra, 
too ill to give directions, too ill to do any- 
thing more than lie helpless at the mercy 
of strangers. 

The long night was passing, and a cold 
gray dawn announced another wintry day, 
when a vehicle drove up to the door of 
the hotel, and ina dim, confused way 
Emest heard the bustle of the new arriv- 
ed travelers. He vaguely wondered if 
any friend had come to him, when the 
door of his room opened very softly, and 
he heard the waiter say: ‘‘Mr. Mather is 
here.’’ 

A soft little rustle followed, and then 
two cool hands fell upon his hot forehead, 
tears and kisses followed, and Myra was 
sobbing : 

‘“‘O, Ernest, darling! I thank God I 
have found you. O, dear, forgive me!” 

He was too sick to talk much, but he 
made his wife fully understand his busi- 
ness, and then sank off to sleep in sweet 
consciousness that love had come to him, 
a nurse and comforter. 

It was a long, tedious illness, but in the 
years that followed it, Ernest and Myra 
looked back upon it as the beginning of 
their true happiness. Doubts and repin- 
ing were swept away in the danger of a 


separation in the grave, and all Myra’s 
penitence went into suchentire, self-sacri- 
ficing devotion, as to snatch her husband 
from the very jaws of death to be her own 
again.—WSelected. 


A Gigantic Work. 


The tunnel that has been in process of 
construction through Mount St. Gothard 
was virtually completed on the 7th in- 
stant. For over seven years a band of 
laborers has been trying to pierce that 
mountain. They began their work in the 
fall of 1872. During the weary weeks 
and months since they have been blast- 
ing, smiting and digging till success at 
last has crowned their toils. On last 
Sunday morning, at nine o'clock, the last 
rocky barrier fell; and though of course 
much work must be done before the tun- 
nel is ready for travel, daylight is let in. 
The length of the tunnel is a little over 
nine miles, and the estimated cost is 
about nine million dollars. The St. 
Gothard range is the culminating point of 
several chains of the Alps. It is distant 
in a direct line about 150 miles from the 
Mediterranean, 225 miles from the Adri- 
atic, 525 from the Atlantic, 500 from the 
North Sea and 550 from the Baltic. To 
prevent a diversion of travel to other 
routes, a road has been laid ont through 
this mountain. That road, of which the 
tunnel is a part, starts from the lake of 
Lucerne, in Switzerland, and runs to lake 
Maggoire, in Italy, a distance of 108 
miles. ‘l'wenty-one per cent., or nearly 
120,000 feet, of the whole distance, was 
to be tunneled through mountains of 
granite. The length of the main tunnel, 
which is just completed, is 48,936 feet. 
It enters the Alps at Goescheuen, in 
Switzerland, and emerges at Airolo, Italy. 
It starts into the mountain 3,639 feet 
above the sea, and comes out on the Ital- 
ian side 3,757 feet above the sea. The 
contractor engaged to deliver the works 
of the tunnel, completed, on the first of 
next October. Tor every day in advance 
of that period he is to receive from the 
company $1,000. Did he fail to complete 
his work by that time, he would forfeit 
$1,000 per day. | 

Besides being the longest railway tun- 
nel in the world, it is remarkable for the 
fact that it is the first great work of the 
kind that has been accomplished within 
the time and the expense estimated. The 
cost was estimated at 85,000,000 francs, 
or about seventeen million dollars, and it 
is not expected that this limit of expense 
will be reached. The success, both. in 
time and cost, contrasts with the work of 
the Hoosac tunnel, which, though only 
half as long, cost nearly as much and oc- 
cupied thirteen years; but the St. Gothard 
operations had the advantage of the ex- 
perience gained in former works and of 
improved machinery and processes. The 
grade first ascends at the rate of about 
thirty feet to the mile for about four miles 
and a half; it is then level for a short dis- 
tance, and then descends about four and 
a half miles at the rate of five feet three 
inches to the mile. 


A Mother's Love. 


The following story of a reckless young 
man suggests a possible comfort in the 
cases of other erring loved ones : 

A lady in Baltimore had a wayward 
son whose reckless conduct cost her many 
tears. ‘There were many things in her 
life to make her happy, but anxiety for 
her headstrong boy, saddened all her en- 
joyment and disturbed her peace. 

He grew more indifferent to her love, 
and finally left his home for a life of ad- 
venture in the West. 

But happiness did not come to him in 
his wild career, nor riches from his eager 
search in the mines. For a time the new 
freedom gratified him, but his restless 
spirit could not be contented even with 
that. 

By some means his mother kept track 
of his wanderings, and was able to send 
him messages of love, but they brought 
few or no replies. 

At one of Mr. Moody’s meetings in 
Baltimore, she heard Rev. Rob’t Lowry’s 
touching poem and tune, that has been 
so often sung, and the words exactly ut- 
tered her own feelings : 

‘‘Where is my wandering boy to-night ? 

The boy of my tenderest care, 


The boy that was once my joy and light, 
The child of my love and prayer ? 


* * * * * 


‘‘Bring me my wandering boy to-night, 
Go search for him where you will, 

But bring him to me with all his blight, 
And tell him I love him still. 


‘‘Oh, where is my boy to-night ? 
My heart o’erflows, for I love him he 
knows; 
_Qh, where is my boy to-night ?’’ 

The weeping woman copied the verses 
and sent them to her son in a letter. 

No word from him ever reached her in 
return. At last she lost all trace of him, 
not even knowing that he had received 
her message. 

Then after weary waiting, tidings came, 
bitter tidings strangely mingled with 
consolation. 

Her ‘‘wandering boy’’ had fallen a 
victim to his restless passion. In some 
daring expedition on one of the Rocky 
Mountain trails, he had become separated 
from his party and lost. His body was 
found in a cave, where he had died of 
hunger and exhaustion. 

By his side was an unfinished letter to 
his mother. In it he craved her forgive- 
ness, as he had already asked the for- 
giveness of heaven. He had received 
the poem she sent him, he said, and it 
had melted his heart, and had lead him 
to repentance.— Youth’s Companion. 


It is a sad symptom in a professed ser- 
vant of God when he loses his love for 
the house of prayer and worship; when 
he fails’ to cherish it asa dear spiritual 
home; when light or trivial causes lead 
him away from it, or to neglect its ser- 
vices; for then he may well fear that the 
evil one has more influence upon him than 
Christ—that this world has a stronger 
hold upon his affections than heaven 
itself. ‘‘Lord, I have loved the habita- 


tion of thy house.’’ 


ORQUS PL A offered 
their signatures to the following, which can ve seen 
at our office. 


Messrs. Seabury & Johnson, 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS. 
‘¢ For the t few years we have sold various 
orous Plasters. PuysiciaNns and 
the Pus.ic prefer 
‘* Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster,” 
to all others. 


We consider them one of the very few reliable 
household remedies worthy of confidence. 
They are superior to all other Porous Plasters 
or medicines for external use.” Price 25 cents, 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
509 Cray Sr., 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


o> Music, magazines, illustrated works, ete., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonable 
prices. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 
E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 
H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 
J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 
F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 

Its complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the {association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. | 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegan 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


C.HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


te Send for illustrated catalogue. 


I. N. Eckel, M.D. 


HOMC@OPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
$24 Geary St., San Francisco. 
Diseases of Children a Specialty. 
Office Hours—From 12% to 2 Pp. m. 


No More Rheumatism 
OR GOUT. 


«EUROPEAN SALICYLICA, a sure cure. A 
box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. R. 
HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisco, Sole 
Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Blixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc., among 

many others the 


Elixir of 


(Sacred Bark—Chittim Tree Bark.) 


The new Pacific Coast remedy for Habitual 
Constipation. It has received the approval of 
all the medical practitioners who have used if, 
and is gaining ground every day. The above 
Elixir is the pleasantest form of administering 
this drug. Price 75 cents a botttle. 


ELIXIR OF 
Calisaya Bark and Iron 


Combining the blood-enriching qualities of 
Iron with the tonic properties of Peruvian Bark. 
As it is not acid, it has none of the inky taste so 
often observed in iron medicines, and is not in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is a good general Tonic, 
useful where the system is ‘‘run down,” and 
especially where there is a deficiency of iron in 
the blood. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE, 


A MOST EXCELLENT TONIC where a gentle 
stimulant is required, as in extreme debility or 
prostration. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE, 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 


prices. 


JUST OUT. 


Hood's Great Botk of the War. 
Advanceand Retreat 


Personal Experiences in the Unit- 
ed States and Confederate 
Armies, 


By Genera J. B. Hoop, 


Late Lieutenant-General Confederate States Ar- 
my, published for 


The Hood Orphan Memorial Fund. 


BY GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD, NEW 
ORLEANS, 1880. 


The entire proceeds arising from the sale of 
this work are devyted to the Hood Orphan Me- 
morial Fund, which is invested in United States 
Registered Bonds for the nurture, care, support 
and education of the ten infants deprived of 
their parents last summer at New Orleans (the 
melancholy incidents of which sad bereavement 
are still fresh in the public mind). 

The book is an elegant octavo, containing 360 
pages, with a fine photograph likeness and a line 
steel engraving, made expressly for this work, 
four large maps of battle-fields. bound in hand- 
some Gray English Cloth, at THREE DOLLARS; 
orin a fine Sheep Binding, with Marble Edge, 
THREE DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS; in 
half-bound Morocco, library style, FOUR DOL- 
LARS, or in best Levant Turkey Morocco, full 
Gilt Sides and Edges, FIVE DOLLARS. 

On the receipt, from any person remitting by 
mail or express, of the amount, in a registered 
letter or by postal order, bank draft or check, a 
copy will be immediately sent, free of postage, 
registered as second-class matter. 

The volume is published in the best style of 
typography, on elegant paper, with illustrations, 
executed as highest specimens: of art. 

The author, the subject, the purpose—all alike 
render it worthy a place in every library, on 
every desk, or upon the book-shelf of every 
house in the country. 

Agents wanted in every town and county in 
the United States, and a preference will be given 
to honorably discharged veterans of the army. 

To the ladies who feel a desire to express their 
sympathy with ‘‘The Hood Orphan Memorial 
Fund,”’ the sale of this book among their circle 
of friends will afford an excellent way of con- 
tributing substantial aid to so deserving a 
cause. 

0S For terms, rates to agents, etc., address 
with full particulars: 


GEN’L G. T. BEAUREGARD, Publisher, 


ON BEHALF OF THF ‘‘Hoop MeEmorIAL Funp,” 
New Orleans, La. 


THE REPRINTS OF THE 


Four Leading Quarterly Reviews: 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig), 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal), 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Uonservative ), 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Evangelical), 


Blackwood s Edinburgh Magazine, 


Which have been established in this country for 
nearly half a century, are regularly published 
by ‘‘The Leonard Scott Publishing Company,” 
41 Barclay St., New York. These publications 
present the best foreign periodicals in a conven- 
ient form and at a reasonable price, without 
abridgment or alteration. The latest advances 
and discoveries in the arts and sciences, the re- 
cent additions to knowledge in every department 
of literature, and all the new publications wor- 
thy of notice, are fully reported and ably dis- 
cussed, | 


Terms for 1880, including postage. 


Payable strictly in advance. 


For any one Review, - $400 per annum. 
Ftr any two Reviews, - 700 « 66 


For any three Reviews, - 10 00 
For all four Reviews, - - 1200 « “ 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 400 «§ 66 


For Blackwood’s and one Re- 
view, - - - 
For Blackwood and two Re- 
views, - - 10 00 
For Blackwood and three Re- 
3 00 


7 00 ‘6 ‘6 


views, - - 
For Blackwood and the four Re- 


views, 15 
PREMIUMS. 


New subscribers (applying early) for the 
1880 may have, without the 
for the last quarter of 1879 of such periodicals 
as they may subscribe for. 

Or, instead, new subscribers to any two, three 
or four of the above periodicals may have one 
of the four Reviews for 1879 ; subscribers to al] 
five may have two of the four Reviews, or one 
set of Blackwood’s Magazine for 1879. 

Neither premiums to subscribers nor discount 
be unless the money is re- 
mitt irect to ublishers. 
given to Clubs. 

To secure premiums it wil] 
make early application, as the 
for that purpose is limited. 

Reprinted by 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co, 


be necessary to 
stock available 


41 Barcuiay Sr., New York. 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improye- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, anj 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Jv in. 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and engacgi| jy 
Patent Busrvess EXcLUSIVELY, We can sevjre 
patents in less time than those who are remote 


from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Pate); 
Office. 


When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General ]). \, 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of th. 
U. 8. Patent Office, and especially to our clicnis 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. |, 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - WASHINGTON, D. Cr. 


st. David's, 
A FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 
Contains 120 Rooms, 


No. 715 Howarp Sr., NEAR Turrp Sr., 
San FRANCISCO. 


The house is especially designed as a comfort- 
able home for gentlemen and ladies visitinyz the 
city from the interior. No dark rooms. Gays 
and running water in eachroom. The floors are 
covered with body Brussels Carpet, and al! of 
the furniture is made of solid black walnut. 


Each bed has a spring mattress, with an edidi- 
tional hair-top mattress, making them the most 
luxurious and healthy beds in the world. Ladics 


wishing to cook for themselves, or familics. are 
allowed the free use of a large public kitchen 
and dining room, with dishes. Servants wash 
the dishes and keep up a fire from 6 A. mM. to 7 p. 
mM. Hot and cold baths, a large parlor and read- 
ing room, containing a Grand Piano—all frow to 
guests. No guest allowed to use the linen once 
used by another. Price of single rooms per 
night, 50 cents ; per week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 
At Market Street Ferry take Omnibus line of 


‘street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 


220ct-6ino 


WOODWORTH, SCHELL & CO. 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Established 1852. 


HARMONIUMS, MELODEONS, ETC. 


Schomacker’s Pianos, Henry 2. Miller’s Pi- 
anos, Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, 
Upright Pianos, Pianos to Rent, 
Pianos Tuned, and Sold on 
Installments. 


Warerooms : 12 Post Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a century the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
known to millions all over the world as 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 
accidents and pain. It is a medicine 
above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 
It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
ance of pain and inflamation impossible. 
Its effects upon Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wonderful. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
every house. Every day brings news of 
j the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 

stored, Or & valuable horse or ox 

saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
galls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
Old Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
ancl it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW UBGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Re: us, 
Knee “wells, Walnnt Cane. warnt’d veers. & Bock con. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, w 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper Freee 


Address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washiacton, New Jursey- 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum- 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 4 

Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descriptive circ !*!- 
GARMORE DRUM CO., CINCINNATI, ©- 
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Reins of the Congregational Church 
at Oregon City, Oregon. 


BY REV. M. EELLS. 


Prepared mainly from a centennial sketch 
of the church by Rev. G. H. Atkinson D. D., 


in 1876. 
REV. HARVEY CLARK 
Was preaching to a little company of 
cettlers at this place in 1844, when it 
was proposed to orgayize a church. 
Three brethren were desirous of uniting 
_p. Hl. Hatch, Robert Moore and O. 
Russell. This was done May 25, 1844, 
and it was éalled the First Presbyterian 
church of the Willamette Falls. Mr. 
(‘lark went from his residence at Forest 
Grove, about thirty miles distant, to min- 
‘ster to the church. Mr. P. H. Hatch 
was ordained as an elder by Rev. L. 
Thompson, a Presbyterian minister, who 
preached at the place a few times in 1847. 
REV. G. H. ATKINSON 

Arrived in that place June 21, 1848, 
having been sent out by the American 
Ilome Missionary Society, with little 
knowledge of what had been done, and 
found the church increased to seven 
members, with preaching hardly once a 
month, but sustaining a Sabbath-school 
in connection with the Baptist church, 
Mr. Hatch coming four miles on foot, or 
in an OX Wagon, in order to superintend 
it. 

After consuftation with Mr. Clark, it 
was arranged that Mr. Atkinson should 
remain at Oregon City. lis first ser- 
vice was held in the south room of a 
house owned by Mr. Hatch; and after- 
wards the room known as the court-room 
was fitted up by Messrs. Hiram Clark, 
M. Perrin and others, and rented for 
church services. Mr. Moore, the leading 
Presbyterian member, having withdrawn 
in order to help in the Presbyterian 
ehurch at Linn City, in 1849 the name 
of the church was changed to the First 
Congregational church of Oregon City. 
About the same time the society was 
formed and incorporated, and the lot on 
which the church now stands was bought 
for $250. After two years, the influx of 
('. S. troops compelled the church to 


move trom the court-room, when they 
worshiped in the basement of a house 
which in 1876 was owned by Thomas 


Charman Esq.; but in August, 1850, 
the wandering ark settled down in its 
present church-building, which was then 
dedicated—the first formal dedication of 
a church in Oregon, and probably of a 
Protestant church on the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Atkinson preached the sermon, and 
was assisted in the other services by Rev. 
J. H. Wilbur of the M. E. church, Rev. 
H. Johnson of the Baptist ehurch, and 
st. M. Fackler of the Episcopal church. 
Only $1,600 of the entire cost—$3,900 
was, however, then subscribed. The 
rest was on the pastor’s hands, everything 
having been very expensive—lumber, $80 
a thousand; carpenter’s wages, $10 a 
day; windows, $20 each; and other 
things in proportion. Mr. Atkinson had 
done much of the work of clearing the 
lots, stacking the lumber, and carrying 
brick and mortar, as much of the male 
population had gone to the newly discov- 
ered gold mines of California. 

Dr. Atkinson remained as pastor about 
fifteen years, though much of the time 
he was necessarily engaged in other 


work. He had _ preaching stations at 
Clear creek, the Philip Foster settlement, 
Clackamas City, James Barlow’s, Boggs’ 
prairie, Baker and Marks’ ‘prairie, Linn 
City and Milwaukee. He also aided in 
the preliminary work at Portland, which 


resulted in the organization of the church 
at that place; and in 1854 and 1855, when 
it was withouta pastor, he was called there 
from one-third to one-half the time. Ed- 
ucation, too, occupied much of the pas- 
tor’s thoughts, who aided very greatly in 
establishing Tualatin Academy and Pacific 
University and the Clackamas County 
Female Seminary, constantly serving on 
their boards of Trustees; going East in 
1852, where he remained ten months in 
the interests of both institutions, and 
teaching for one vear, about 1861-2, in 
the latter, which had become a graded 
free school, by means of which he freed 
himself ftom debt, the first time for fif- 
teen years. ‘The church and congregation 
also very naturally became interested in 
the same cause, and contributed liberally 
to both institutions. Dr. Atkinson also 
took much interest in public schools, and 
was the first school commissioner of 
Clackamas county. 

In 1854-5 the church enjoyed a re- 
vival, and about twenty new members 
were added to it.. In 1848 Mrs. Atkin- 
son began a young ladies’ sewing circle, 
which continued, in various ways, as long 
as she remained with them. In 1857-8 
the front ten feet, with tower and bell, 
were added, at a cost of $1,000. In 
1863 Dr. Atkinson, having been - called 
to Portland, left the place; and, in his 
fifteenth anniversary sermon, stated that, 
up to that time, eighty-two members had 
been enrolled, seven of whom were on 
the roll in 1848, thirty-eight having unit- 
ed by letter, and thirty-seven on profes- 
sion of faith, of whom forty-eight still 
remained. ‘The church and congregation 
had contributed $4,073 for their pastor’s 
support, $9,624.79 for other home work, 
and $1,561 for benevolent societies; or, 
an average of $1,043.92 each year for 
all purposes. The pastor, in addition, 
had received from the Home Missionary 
Society $7,600. Dr. Atkinson continued 
to visit the church as long as it had no 
pastor, until 1865, on communion Sab- 
baths, and the Sabbath-school and pray- 
er-meeting were kept up during that 
period. 

REV. P. 8S. KNIGHT 


Became pastor in 1865, and continued 
So until 1867, when he accepted a call to 
Salem. During his pastorate there was 
& net gain of twelve to the church. 
Again there was an interregnum until 
November, 1868, when 


REV. E. GERRY, 
Coming directly from the East, became 


its pastor, and remained until Novem- 
ber, 1872, when he returned to Vermont. 
During this time several were added to 
the church. Again Dr. Atkinson, who 
had become General Missionary of the 
A. H. M.S. for Oregon, was called to 
watch over the church, and he preached 
to it once or twice a month until 1877, 
though residing at Portland. During 
this time nearly sixty persons united with 
the church, there having been a revival 
in the place in the spring of 1876, when 
thirty-three were added on profession of 
faith. An interesting feature of the 
church has been the union communion 
services held in connection with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church of the place from 
1863 to 1865, and from 1873 to 1876, 
the M. E. church uniting with this one 
in the morning, and the Congregational 
church going to the other in the evening. 


REV. D. B. GRAY, 


January 1, 1877, became pastor, and he 
remained there until October, 1878, un- 
der whom the church continued to grow 
in grace and numbers, about twenty-six 
persons having been added to the church. 
He having resigned, to accept a call at 
The Dalles, the church secured the ser- 
vices of | 
REV. A. W. BOWER 


In 1879, who came from the Evangelical 
church, and who remains as its present 
pastor. The whole number who have 
been received as members of the church, 
as near as can be ascertained, has been 
one hundred and ninety-five, of whom 
one hundred and eighteen have been by 
profession of faith and the rest by letter. 
Sixty-four have been dismissed to other 
churches, eight have been excommunicat- 
ed, and nine have died, leaving one hun- 
dred and fourteen on the roll, of whom 
fifty are out of reach of the church and 
of no help to it. 


For Tue PaAcirtic. 


About Wine-Drinking. 


Few people not already slaves of an 
acquired appetite, would dare to even 
moderately use as a beverage, wine or 
any other alcoholic drink, if they under- 
stood the terribly solemn facts of the in- 
evitable effects of all such drinks upon 
the human system. 

James Parton, a gifted writer, always 
a drinker, who has been an ingenius de- 
fender of moderate drinking, now declares 
that the researches of the surgeon and 
the chemist have proved beyond a doubt 
that the ‘‘most extreme statements of the 
most extreme teetotalers are within the 
truth,’’ as regards the death-dealing ten- 
dencies of alcoholic liquors. 

Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, one of 
greatest medical and chemical scientists 
of the world, while he was a drinker and 
prescriber of drinks in his practice, was 
employed to make a most critical investi- 
vation into the properties of alcohol and 
its effects on the animal system. After 
devoting several years to careful study 
and experiments, he, with all his previous 
attainments, was astonished with the 
results, and declares emphatically that 
no alcoholic drink *‘ can serve any useful 
purpose,” and that ‘‘alcohol is as helpless 
for good as it is potent for evil.” He 
has published a text-book’ for schools, 
and some most interesting lectures upon 
this subject. The text-book can be had 
bound for fifty cents, and in paper covers 
for twenty-five cents, from the National 
Temperance Society, 58 Reade St., New 
York City, or at 1041 Market St., San 
Francisco. It is a very valuable produc- 
tion, and whoever gets it will be much 
pleased with it. From it and other 
sources we learn that about every old- 
fashioned and generally accepted opinion 
and theory as to the effects of beer and 
wine and stronger drinks have not. only 
been unfounded, but the reverse of truth 
—mere idle and absurd superstitions. 
Now it is proved beyond a doubt, that 
none of them, even in minute quantities, 
can be daily used without inflicting an 
injury proportionate to the quantity 
taken. 

It was a great mistake to suppose that 
various liquors could have various effects. 
The truth is they have but one, to in- 
toxicate, which means to poison, and 
they can have no other, for they are all 
alike alcohol and water, differing only in 
the proportions of alcohol, and in color 
and flavor. 

Beer contains 4 to 10 per cent. of al- 
cohol; the rest is water with a little sugar 
and extract of hop and barley, which 
amounts to nothing as food or nourish- 
ment. Wine has 10 to 17 percent. of 
alcohol; all the rest is water with a little 
coloring matter, a little sugar, and a slight 
flavor derived from the grape; no nour- 
ishment or fruit of the vine, except the 
color and flavor and the water. Brandy 
is only alcohol and water evaporated from 
wine. Whisky aud gin the same from 
beer. In addition, all the liquors, beers 
and wines are more or less adulterated 
with drugs cheaper than alcohol. But 
deadly as they are they can be little 
worse than the pure alcoholic liquors. 
Every one of these beverages can be 
fabricated from cider, beer, or water 
mixed with alcohol and the necessary 
drugs to flavor and color them. In this 
way the rarest and most costly wines and 
liquors can be produced for less than a 
dollar a gallon, including duty on the 
alcohol, and no one can tell the difference 
except by a chemical analysis. 

The alcohol in all these things is an 
irritant poison; when taken into the 
stomach it retards digestion, then poisons, 
deranges and disorganizes the blood, the 
brain and every part of the body to 


‘which it is carried by the blood, and thus 


it is a disorganizer of body and mind and 
conscience. 

How absurd the idea that beer with 
four to ten per cent., and strong 
liquors with forty to fifty per cent. 
of alcohol are dangerous fi lead to 
intemperance, and that wine, a liquor 
of another intermediate grade of alcoholic 
strength, can be any less a snare of intem- 
perance and vice, when we know, too, 
that the drinkers of milder beverages use 


so much more of them that they consume 


more alcohol than the devotees of 
stronger fluids. How absurd to suppose 
the use of wine may contribute to moder- 
ate habits, when we look at the records 
of the deaths, insanity, degradation and 
ruin wrought among the wine makers of 
this State, and the ruin that has over- 
taken all the countries, ancient and mod- 
ern, that have prostituted the blessings 
of the vine, and turned them into woe- 
invoking curses. A. 
An Irish Fishing Village. 

I did not greatly care bow much I 
muddied my skirts among these poor vil- 
lagers, because I learned to laugh and 
weep with them. Uncared for and for- 
gotten by the world, they seem to have 
but one earthly hope, America, and one 
dread, hunger. ‘The village possesses no 
post office; there is no magistrate within 
many miles; and the priest, two leagues 
distant, serves numerous villages as for- 
lorn as this, and people are born and die 
without any official note. Many suppose 
that the parish priest is the most power- 
ful man in the kingdom; and it was a 
subject of supreme surprise and commis- 
eration when | informed them that the 
Queen was a widow. On Sundays the 
inhabitants of the village appear, washed 
and shaven into a ghastly pallor, in the 
single street that leads up from the sea, 
and remain all day long gossiping and 
fighting, through sunshine and rain, as if 
these achievements formed a part of their 
religious duties. Now and then the spoils 
of a wreck are washed to their shores, 
and when the coast-guards dispute with 
them what they consider the weeks of 
the sea, fierce encounters take place, in 
one of which, not long before my arrival, 
a poor villager had been killed. 

There was scarcely a well-thatched 
cabin in the village; the floors of most of 
them were as muddy as the roads, and 
dotted with little pools of water, which 
seemed a refreshing feature to the ducks 
that came in quest of food. The most 
sheltered corner of the eabin is devoted 
to the pig, and the chickens seize upon 
every coin of vantage for a roost. Nets 
hang from the rafters, and the equip- 
ments of the boats are diposed in what- 
ever dry nooks the habitation boasts of. 
The warmest spot on the hearth is usurp- 
ed by the cat, cherished with great care 
as the protector against their terrible 
enemies the rats; and beside it an old 
woman, who did not seem to have 
changed her clothes since her youth, cod- 
dled the latest born of the household. 
The village was pervaded with so strong 
an odor of fish and tar that less agreeable 
emanations were unnoticed. The dung- 
heap was zealously guarded by the door 
—I have seen it, indeed, in the very liv- 
ing-room of the occupants—as the riches 
that were to prosper their next year’s po- 
tato crop; and every morning the pig was 
sent out to walk, with a solicitude for his 
health not bestowed upon the other mem- 
bers of the family. These people spent 
three-fourths of their time in idling and 
gossiping. I saw poor haggard old wo- 
men at the doors of their cabins, or by 
the village well, who had to crouch like 
apes to make their rags cover them, so 
mad for gossip that they forgot their hnn- 
ger and the rain that soaked them; and 
day after day old men gathered on the 
sheltered side of a wall, and talked with 
as much interest and gravity as if they 
bad never seen each other before, and 
every recital was an unheard-of marvel. 
Troops of half-clothed and _half-starved 
children sprawled in the mud among 
themselves, or with loud yells crowded 
about some poor ass, inflicting all the tor- 
ments that their untutored imaginations 
could suggest, while their mothers, can 
in hand, whispered, with amazement 
written on their faces, of all they had 
heard or seen or dreamed since yesterday 
in a village dependent entirely upon itself 
for its topics of interest. 

Hither, I learned, the priest came once 
a year to hear the confessions of the in- 
habitants, ‘They repair to one of the 
cabins, where, while the pig, chickens, 
ducks, and geese are kept in abeyance by 
the zealous_host and hostess, the rite is 
celebrated. Among these people, whose 
only extravagance seems to be on the 
score of their religion, he is entertained and 
requited in a manner quite out of propor- 
tion to the means of his entertainers; and 
when departing, after the manner of the 
fond mother in the story-book, who 
whipped her children and put them to 
bed, he gives them all a sound rating 
upon their idleness and remissness in 
their religious observances, and receives 
in return, ‘‘ Long life to your reverence,’’ 
and ‘‘ Godspeed,’’ from his humble flock. 
—Harper’s Magazine for April. 


The Human Figure. 


The proportions of the human figure 
are six times the length of the foot. 
Whether the form is slender or plump, 
the rule holds good; any deviation from 
it is a departure from the highest beauty 
in proportion. The Greeks made all their 
statues according to this rule. The face, 
from the highest point of the forehead, 
where the hair begins, to the chin, is one- 
tenth of the whole statue. The hand, 
from the wrist to tbe middle finger, is the 
same. From the top of the chest to the 
highest point of the forehead, is a seventh. 
If the face, from the roots of the hair to 
the chin, be divided into three equal 
parts, the first determines the place where 
the eyebrows meet, and the second the 
place of the nostrils. The height, from 
the feet to the top of the head, is the dts- 
tance from the extremity of the fingers 
when the arms are extended. 


The Bible is not such a very large book. 
It can be read through in a year by even 
the most busy scholar. While you are 
studying and reading along the line of 
the Sunday-school lessons, suppose you 
also give some time to reading the Bible 
in course. You will in that way discover 
many things that you never knew were in 
the Bible, and such things too as you 
ought not to remain ignorant of.—Schol- 
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KOHLER & CHASE 
I37 POST S! 


ORGANONLY $100. 


Send for our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN, 


KOHLER & CHASE Wholesale Agents, 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 
KOHLER & CHASE 
Mason HAMLIN 

137 POST S: SJ. 
Established Nearly 17 Years. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET | 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA, 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 

Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


Union Savings Bank. 


CoRNER BRoADWAY AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (D¢c.,’79) $81,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C, Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - - President 
| Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, p 1 and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - : - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 

INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT,M.A., - Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 
rior advantages for all who love study. 

Terms, of twenty weeks each, begin the last 
week in July, and the first week in January. 
There is both a Classical and an English depart- 
ment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner 


Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

OS™ Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. 

te For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benton or GrorGE Mooar, 
Oakland, Cal., in person or by letter. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. | 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers, 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. THOMPSON, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
- Oakland, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
115 Pine Street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—aAND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
and Submarine. lyr 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CO. 
Dealers in 


HARDWARE and 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


We are_sole agents for 


Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, Taylor’s Sul- 
ky Horse Rakes, Schuttler Wagons, Regu- 
lator Wind Mills, Perpetual Hay Presses, 
Eagle Hay Presses, Buckeye Seed 
Drills and Sowers, Deere & Co.’s 
Gang Plows, and Gilpin Sulky 
Plows, Garr, Scott & Co.’s 
Wood Burner Engines, 


Hodges’ Haines’ Headers, and Cases’ Headers, 
Rices Straw Burner Engines, and Gold Medal 
Separators. 


We have also a full stock of all kinds of small 
implements, and are 
Sole Agents 
FOR 


HOWES U. S. STANDARD SCALES. 


(0S Send for Catalogues of Reduced Prices 
for 1880. 3m 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


i> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR, 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Druggists’ Glassware and Sundries 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


A PIONEER PASTORATE AND 
TIMES, 


A Popular New Book, 


BY THE REV. ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St., opposite the 
Occidental. Orders sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2.00 tf 


| Arthur Sullivan’s 
Light of the World. 


Price $2.00. 

A fine Oratorio, and the latest work of the 
kind of the distinguished composer, Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, Bethany and Jerusalem are the 
scenes included. Now begin to prepare this 
great work for performance next autumn. 


Valuable Large Collectims of Piano Masi. 


Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and 
costs $2.00 in Boards and $2.50 in Cloth. 


CLUSTER oF Gems—43 pieces moderately difficult. 
Gems or Strauss—80 splendid Strauss pieces. 
PIANOFORTE GEMs—10 pieces—great variety. 
Home Crrce.e, Vou. 1—170 easy pieces. 

‘* 2—142 pieces —22 for 4 


hands. 
PARLOR Music, VoL. 1—60 easy pieces. 
sé 9 60 sé 
CREME DE LA CREME, VoL. 1—43 difficult pieces. 


FouUNTAIN OF GEMS—-97 easy piano pieces. 

PEARLS OF MELODY —50 pieces—medium difficult. 
PrIanist’s ALBUM—102 pieces—tine collection. 


The above 14 books contain nearly all the pop- 
ular piano pieces ever published. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Geo. A. LOCKHART. Wm. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 
16 O FARRELL StT., 
NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention to embalming*®bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 

Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Ft- 
nancial Agent; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

56 Reade St., New York. 

Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSIO*. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Associaiuwn. ) 

Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNI. N. 

Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N.Y. Stepheu S. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 5S. 

Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 

39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi 

nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 

Francisco. 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Tecas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 


“The Pactfic” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relaiion 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kingwell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposITEe Minna B8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzks and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

OS” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


= 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc, FULL 
WARRANTED sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Ayer’s Carthartic Pills, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Siom- 
ach and Breath, H ad- 


Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Liver Com- 
plaint, Dropsy. Tetier, 

= Tumorsand Salt Rhe:m, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and 
Purifying the Blood, are the most congenial 
purgative yet perfected. Their effects abundent— 
ly show how much they excel all other pills. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful 
to cure. They purge out the foul humors of the 
blood; they stimulate the sluggish or disordcred. 
organs into action; they impart health and tone 
to the whole being, They cure not only the 
every-day complaints of everybody, but formi- 
dable and dangerous diseases. Most skillful 
physicians, most eminent clergymen, and our 
best citizens send certificates of cures perform- 
ed, and of great benefits derived from these 
Pills. They are the safest and the best physic 
for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
Being sugar-coated, they are easy to take; and 
a purely vegetable, they are entirely harm- 
ess. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTSAND DEALERS IN MEDICINE 


WOODWARD 


Real Estate A gents, 
AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. O. ELDRIDGE, Anc’ioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


“The Pacific” aims to be.a Complete 
Family Newspaper. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 6AL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast 


CITY. 

CONDITION OF THE CHINESE QUARTERS. 
—The month allowed by the Board of 
Health to abate nuisances in Chinatown 
expired on the 24th. It is reported that 
Chinatown was never so clean as at the 
present time, all rubbish having been re- 
moved from houses, walls whitened, 
streets and alleys cleaned, cellars purified, 
and the regulations against over-crowding 
enforced. 


Howard Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church was well filled Monday evening 
on the occasion of Hon. Edward Carswell’s 
first public address in this city, under the 
auspicies of the Sons of ‘Temperance. 
The lecturer was listened to with close 
and undivided attention fiom his first 
word to his last. 


STATE. 


San Buenaventura, March 25th.—A 
tremendous rain fell last night, the Signal 
Service gauge showing an inch and twen- 
ty-nine hundredths in eight hours. This 
makes the total fall of the season just 
eighteen and one-half inches. ‘This morn- 
ing it cleared off and the sun shines 
brightly, showing, arparently, that this is 
the closing rain of the season. 

Los An@ELES, March 25th.—The rain 
storm which prevailed at the north on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and which 
was telegraphed us heading southward, 
reached here about 3 o’clock this morn- 
ing It rained steadily and hard fora 
time, 72-100 of an inch falling. It was 
the warmest rain of the season, and its 
benefits will be incalculable. 


It was generally believed early in the 
season that orange trees on lemon roots 
had suffered most severely from the un- 
commonly hard frosts of the winter. OC. 
M. Silva & Son, of Newcastle, who set 
out some 300 on lemon roots last year 
have lost but three or four by the frost, 
and the elder Silva gives it as the result 
of his observation that the frost has 
proven no more fatal to orange trees on 
lemon root than it has to orange trees on 
the orange root. 


Some Auburn children were playing at 
mining out in the suburbs one day last 
week, and were as much pleased as sur- 
prised to find, on going through the op- 
eration of cleaning up, that they had 
really captured some very rich quartz 
specimens. The ledge whence the speci- 
mens came was afterwards found by the 
father of one of the children. 


A meeting of the Beekeeper’s Associa- 
tion was held at Los Angeles last week, 
at which matters of interest to all apia- 
rists were discussed. Reports showed an 
average loss of three-fourths of the bees 
in that county. 


Our attention has been called to a 
marked reduction in railroad freights 
from San Francisco. This is doubtless 
owing to the sharp steamboat competition. 
—{[San Barnardino Index. 


SHASTA, March 29th.—The storm 
which commenced on the 24th instant 
still continues unabated. It snowed 
quite hard this morning, and it is still 
snowing lightly. The rainfall of this 
storm is two and nine-tenths inches. 


San Leanpro, March 29th.—John 
Nugent, the former editor and a | 
of the San Francisco Herald, died here 
this morning. 

The Marysville Appeal says that the 
woolen mills in that city will be started 
up immediately. These mills were closed 
pending the suit to test the constitution- 
ality of the act of the Legislature of this 
State making it a penal offence for cor- 
porations to employ Mongolians. A de- 
cision having been had to the effect that 
the act was unconstitutional, the mill 
will resume work under the old arrange- 
ments. 


France has a population of about 37,- 
000,000, of whom 12,000,000 live in 
towns and 25,000,000 in the country; 
18,968,000 are engaged in agriculture, 
9 274,500 in various industries, and 3,- 
827,000 in trade. In no European coun- 
try do so many women work as in France, 
and the people are raised to be the most 
industrious people in the world. 


OREGON. 


DeatH oF Captain Connor.—Porrt- 
Lanp, Oregon, March 23d.—Commodore 
Francis Connor, the veteran commander 
of the steamship Oregon, died quite sud- 
denly at ten minutes past 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, on board his ship. His age 
was 55 years. He first came to this 

rt in 1850 as mate on a sailing vessel, 
and for the past 25 years has been on the 
Portland and San Francisco coast line. 
Deceased hac command at different 
times of the following steamers: Colum- 
bia, Sierra Nevada, Panama, Montana, 

old) Oregon, Oriflamme, J. L. Stephens, 
eo. W. Elder and the new Oregon. 


NEVADA. 


Reno, March 28th.—A heavy wind- 
storm has been: blowing for the last two 
days. ‘The telegraph line to Virginia is 
blown down. Several barns are also 
blown down. ‘The train due here at 6 
A. M. stuck in the snow west of the 
summit. It is the worst storm ever seen 
in the mountains. 

Eastern. 


Maine has sent out sixty-eight foreign 
missionaries, nearly a third of whom are 
still in active service. 

Mr Pierre Lorillard of New York city 
proposes to send an expedition to Mexico 
to explore and collect its antiquities. 

The Superintendent of the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island, New York, 
says that more than two-thirds of the boys, 
being nearly all that can read; have been 
in the habit of reading vile and trashy 
publications. 


The Tribune says: It has been report- 
ed that after the battle of Antietam, Dr. 
Hammond of that city, who was then 
Surgeon-General of the Army, was going 
over the battle-field caring for the wound- 
ed, when he encountered Dr. Garcelon, 
recently Governor of Maine. The opera- 
tions of Garcelon upon the wounded were 
so brutal and so unlike those of a physi- 
cian, that Hammond was obliged to re- 
monstrate with him, and to ask him to 
leave the battle-field. Hammond being 
interviewed by a reporter yesterday, de- 
clared the story to be entirely true, and 
characterized Garcelon as a butcher. 


MontrREAL, March 26th.—French Cana- 
dians are leaving this city at the rate of 
sixty or seventyaday. Their destination 
is Michigan or Colorado, while a few are 
destined for California. A large number 
of mechanics, chiefly carpenters, are being 
engaged to go to Colorado and other 
places to prepare lumber, etc., for new 
railways. They are guaranteed work for 
six months, at remunerative rates in com- 
parison with what they have been rcceiv- 
ing here. 


Mr. Peter Cooper is enlarging the Cooper 
Union, at a cost of $50,000, by the ad- 
dition of another story and a dome witha 
diameter of seventy-five feet, to which two 
elevators will be running. When it is 
completed he proposes to establish an art 
gallery for the benefit of the art students 
of the Union. 


Secetary Thompson, on March, 26th or- 
dered Commander Potter of the Constell- 
ation, to deliver her cargo to the Herald 
Relief Committee, Dublin, and explain 
that it was donated by a few generous 


the suffering Irish. He expresses satis- 
faction at the peaceful character of the 
mission. 


It is a good indication of the movement 
of the South to manufacture its own sta- 
ples that since 1866 it has set in motion 
600,000 spindles, of which Georgia has 
213,157, a third of them being in Colum- 


bus. 


The Socialists are opening schools in New 
York city to be held on Saturdays and 
Sundays, a prominent and avowed object 
of which seems to be to keep the children 
out of the Sunday-schools and teach them 
to be free-thinkers. 


Boston, March 29th.—De Lesseps 
breakfasted to-day with his interpreter, 
Appleton, Mayor Prince and other well 
knowncitizens. He addresses the Board 
of Trade this afternoon, and visits a char- 
ity ball to-night. 

New Yorks, March 25th.—Large quan- 
tities of fine California oranges have ar- 
rived in New York. They were sold yes- 
terday by some street venders at from five 
to fifteen cents each, and by others at the 
rate of six for 25 cents. 


The Theater managers of Chicago, 
being interviewed, admit that Sunday 
theaters are an tnjustice and an injury to 
many, and not even a pecuniary advan- 
tage to themselves. 


WinFIFLD, Kansas, March 26th.—A 
barn and small building were carried away 
this morning by a cyclone, and neither 
has been found—not even a fragment— 
after ten hours’ search. 


The liquor traffic of the country is far 
from profitable to the Treasury if, as is es- 
timated, it costs the Government $17 for 
every dollar it receives as revenue from 
it. 

Sr. Jonns, N. B., March 26th.—The 
snow in some places is five or six feet 
deep, and trains are badly delayed in all 


directions. 


Hauirax, March 26th.—Owing to the 
demand in this province for cattle for ex- 
port to England, the price has advanced 
$2 per 100 pounds. 


The Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Sr., 
preached in his son’s pulpit, March 7th, 
by way of celebrating his eightieth birth- 
day. 

Coal Oil has been discovered in large 
quantities in the vicinity of Lake Aunsley, 
Cape Breton. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 


Silver, $1.14%4 per oz., 1000 fine. Bar sil- 
ver, 925 fine, 524d peroz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Firour—Best brands of City Extra, $6.50; 
Super., $4.1244% to 4.3714; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.75 to 6.00; Interior Superfine, 
$3.874%%4 to 4.124%; Oregon brands, extra, 
$4.87%% to 5.374%: Walla Walla extra, $5.50 
5.87%. 

Wueat—No.1, $1.92 to1.95 per ctl.; No. 
2, $1.87% to 1.90. 

BarLEy—Coast feed, 821% to 85c; Bay feed, 
85 to 87%c; brewing, 87 to 97 %c per ctl. 

Rye—Coast, $1.10 to $1.20 per ctl. 

Oats—$1.15 to 1.35; Surprise, $1.40 to 
1.50. 

Corn—Yellow, Large, 1.10; Small 1.15; 
White, $1.10 to 1.15 per ctl. 

Frrp—Bran, 14.00; ground barley $18.50 
to 19.50; middlings, $21.00 to 22.00; oil 
cake, $34.00 per ton. 

Hors—35 to 45c per hb. 

Porators—30 to 60c per ctl. 
toes, $1.50 to $2.00 per ctl. 

Ontons—Good to choice, $1.85 to 2.12% 
per ctl. 

Hay—$8.00 to 13.00 forall grades. Straw, 
40 to 45c per bale. 

Frouir— Apples, $1.00 to 1.50 per box for 
common, $1.75 to 2.50 for choice; California 
Oranges, $10.00 to 35.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $11.00 to 13.00 per thousand. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage $1.50 to 1.60 per 
ctl.; Cauliflower, 50 to 75 cts per doz.; Tur- 
nips, 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 8 to 10c per 
ib.; Asparagus, 10 to 12 cts per bb for white. 

Woort—Southern 30 to 35 cts per for pel. 

Bourrer—Fresh roll, 23 to 24c; Inferior, 
22 to 24c per b. 

CuEEsE—Cal. cheese, 12 to 13%c; Eastern, 
16 to 18¢ per hb. 

Eecs—Fresh laid, 19 to 20c per doz. 

Brrr—First quality, 8 to 9c; inferior, 
4 to per b. 

VreaLt—Large, 5 to 6c; and small calves, 
7% to 9c per b. 

Lams—Good to choice, 5 to 6c per b. 

Porx—Live hogs 4% to 5c dressed, 6% 
to 6%c per b. 

Moutrron—Wethers, 3 to 34%c; Ewes, 2% 


New Pota- 


to 3 per b. 


hearted Americans out of sympathy for 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 
PREPARED By Rev. F. B. Perxms. 


Lesson for Sunday, April 11th, 1880. 


Matt. xi: 20-30. 


The Invitation of Christ. 
NOTES. 


Began to upbraid.—From this time on 
his addresses took also the form of stern 
though loving warning against rejecting 
the offered salvation. Hitherto he had 
simply proclaimed it. 

Cittes—Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Ca- 
pernaum, being mentioned only as repre- 
sentatives of many others. Because 
they repented not.—Repentance, with its 
appropriate fruits, was the end of all 
Christ’s works. Foster calls miracles 
‘‘the great bell which God rings to eall 
attention to the sermon following.’’ Woe 
—Not a mere announcement, but an au- 
thoritative proclamation by God’s Repre- 
sentative. T'yre and Sidon—Important 
commercial cities; the chief seat of Baal 
worship, notorious for their vices. Sack- 
cloth and ashes— Dressed in coarse black 
haircloth, and with ashes sprinkled on 
the head—common symbols of mourning 
and penitence. 


But I say, etc.—A solemn introduction 
the more firmly to fix the attention of hear- 
ers. More tolerable —- Lighter penalty, 
because less heinous offences. Day of 
Judgment.—The great future assize, but 
not to be limited to that. Hxralted— 
brought down—Most distinguished privi- 
leges issuing in deepest shame. Another 
form of the same truth. Sodom—The 
most abominable name in Jewish history, 
the synonym of every loathsome vice. 
Thai time—tIn view of the woes just de- 
nounced. Answered— Perhaps an un- 
spoken difficulty of some hearer; perhaps 
an open arraignment of God’s justice; 
perhaps the report just reaching him of 
success elsewhere attending the preaching 
of disciples. Think thee—Joyful acq uies- 
cence in the course of divine Providence. 
Father, Lord—His Father, but Lord of 
heaven and earth. Because—the things 
hidden under God’s government from 
those puffed up by conceit of superior 
learning aud shrewdness are revealed to 
humble, docile minds. It is fitting that 
it should be so. All things—The whole 
administration of the universe, so far as 
affects the kingdom of grace. Delivered 
—Committed to him as plenipotentiary. 
No man (Greek, ‘‘no one”)—4. e., no 
created being. Knoweth the Son, etc.— 
Only the Father comprehends the mys- 
tery of his being and the relations of the 
Godhead. Netther * Father—Christ is 
the only revealer of the Fatherhood of 
God. No investigation in the realm 
either of nature or of mind has ever or 
will ever come to a clear, firm conviction 
of this, except under the direction of the 
Spirit of Christ. (vid. John xiv: 15.) 
Come unto me—This invitation is the se- 
quence of the foregoing truth, and iden- 
tifies Jesus with the Son of God. AU— 
In all ages, under all conceivable c6ndi- 
tions, Labor—Wearisomely striving af- 
ter good. Heavy laden—Burdened with 
cares, griefs or sins. J will give you rest 
—‘‘I” is emphatic. The promise implies 
independent agency and unlimited power. 
Yoke—Symbol of subjection and service. 
Learn of me—By (1) studying my ex- 
ample, (2) heeding my precepts, and (3) 
coming under the direction of my Spirit. 
Meek—Modest, unassuming. Lowly in 
heart — Free from proud affectation of 
superiority, sympathizing with the hum- 
blest. Ye shall find rest—Meekness and 
lowliness of heart are characteristic of the 
kingdom of heaven; gained through 
Christ, they are the antidote to human 
restlessness and sorrow. Hasy * light 
—By comparison with those imposed 
either by selfishness or by worldly supe- 


riors. 


1. Christ’s yoke involves no service; 
his burden, no trial except such as right. 

2. Christ’s requirements are divinely 
adapted to both our constitution and our 
present strength. 

3. Christ’s spirit is always active, 
lightening the burden and encouraging 
the bearer. 

LESSON PLAN. 


Our present lesson, although an ad- 
vance in the Gospel narrative, takes us 
back, in the order of time, from the oc- 
currences last studied, through several 
busy and eventful weeks. The locality 
is the small but populous region which 
borders the northern and western shores 
of Lake Gennesaret, Within an area of 
not over five miles square more of our 
Lord’s miracles had been wrought than 
in all the rest of the country up to this 
time. Capernaum, at the time a flour- 
ishing city, having synagogues, garrisons 
and customs station, seems to have been 
the central point, with Bethsaida, Chora- 
zin and other villages, the names of 
which have perished, lying around it. 

While engaged in his usual occupation 
of teaching and healing, Jesus is met by 
a deputation from John the Baptist, for 
six months or more back a prisoner in the 
castle of Macheras. In answer to their 
inquiry, he calls attention to the work in 
which he is engaged, and follows it with 
a glowing eulogy upon his forerunner. 
Apparently, this incident is received with 
some incredulous or disparaging demon- 
strations, for it is added: ‘‘Then began 
he to ugbraid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, because 
they repented not.” It is the first time 
he & adopted the tone of severe rebuke, 
though henceforth it must become sadly 
common. ‘This is the key to the present 
lesson, which falls naturally under three 
heads. 


1. The woe dencunced.—Three rep- 
resentative heathen cities were chosen, 
and three Jewish cities put in contrast 
with them. The heathen communities 
were those held in the very worst repute 
by reason of their vices. Sodom was a 
stench in the nostrils of the world, and 
against Tyre and Sidon the prophets of 
old had launched their heaviest denun- 
ciations. The cities of Galilee, on the 
other hand, proudly claimed membership 
in the true kingdom of heaven. Yet, so 
far from encouraginz self-complacency, 


the words of Christ put them, even Ca- 
pernaum, on a level lower than even the 
lowest of these. ‘‘It shall be more toler- 
able for the land of Sodom in the day of 
judgment than for thee.’’ Chorazin, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, as cities, have 
so completely passed away that their sites 
even can only be conjectured. Is this 
premonitory of the decision of the other, 
future, day of judgment ? 

2. The woe justified.—It is so on two 
grounds: (1) Their rejection of God had 
been against greater light, and so involved 
more heinous wickedness than Tyre, 
Sidon, or even Sodom. It must have 
been a startling assertion that, had those 
wicked cities enjoyed advantages any- 
thing like their own, Tyre and Sidon 
would have repented, and even Sodom 
was, it was true. But why, after all, 
have continued tothatday. The worstofit 
the difference? Why the advantages 
withheld from those who would have im- 
proved them, and conferred upon those 
whose condemnation would only be ag- 
gravated thereby? To this difficulty, 
either uttered or imagined, Jesus is 
content to reply, (2) that such is the will 
of his Father, the all-wise, all-loving 
Lord of heaven and earth. ‘The govern- 
ment of the world is conducted on this 
principle. Salvation is yielded not to 
the demand of arrogance, but only 
to the plea of childlike humility. 5o it 
seems good in God’s sight. That was 
explanation enough for Jesus of any mys- 
tery, however perplexing. 

3. The blessing secured. — Christ's 
warning is the sterner face of love. It 
passes easily and naturally into the ten- 
derest invitation which has yet fallen 
from his lips. The woe shall be escaped 
through the blessing enjoyed. The same 
Father who hides the mysteries of provi- 
dence within the depths of his own wis- 
dom has committed the government of 
the world to the Son. He wields author- 
ity as Mediator. He represents God as 
well as man. He thoroughly knows the 
Father, and through him alone is the 
Fatherhood of God a blissful fact of hu- 
man experience. It is with this assur- 
ance of ability to make good all that the 
Fatherhood of God suggests that Jesus 
issues the gracious invitation to all the 
toiling, overburdened ones of earth, call- 
ing them to himself, to the guidance of his 
Spirit, to the acceptance of his service, 
and so to rest from anxiety, from sorrow 
and from sin. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


Misimproved advantages turn to our 
bitterest accusers. God’s judgments re- 
gard not alone what we do, but what we 
are ready to do—the spirit as well as 
the action. 

The day of judgment will witness 
strange reversals of opinion. Sodom 
and Capernaum will find many counier- 
parts. What will be my standing 
then? What is it now ? 

Christ’s attitude toward the mysteries 
of providence is a needed lesson for us. 
‘‘Even so Father’’—the pillow for per- 
plexed souls. 

He who perfectly knows and reveals 
the Father, while himself uncomprehend- 
ed execept by the Father, and who with 
such authority promises rest from all 
earth’s troubles—can he be less than 
God ? 

The troubled heart’s wisdom—‘‘Come 
unto Me,”’ the personal Savior. 

The choice presented to men is not be- 
tween a yoke and no yoke, but between 
Christ’s yoke and the yoke of selfishness. 

Christ’s service is rest. 


Publishers’ Mepartment, 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send THe Paciric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postaye. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist......... +. $1.50 $3.50 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 3.00 4.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 

Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.70 


All letters on business should be addressed to 
THe Pactric, No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San 
Francisco ; Postoftice box 2348. 

The subscription Price of THe Pactric is $2.50 
in advance ; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 


For BroncuiaL, ASTHMATIC and Pulmonary 
complaints, ‘‘Brown’s TRocHES”’ 
manifest remarkable curative properties. 
Like all other meritorious articles, they are 
frequently imitated, and those purchasing 
should be sure to obtain the genuine ‘‘Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHEs.’’ 


— 


Witzor’s Cop-Liver Om anp Lime.—The 
friends of persons who have been restored 
from confirmed consumption by the use of 
this original preparation, and the grateful par- 
ties themselves, have, by recommending it and 
acknowledging its wonderful efficacy, given 
the article a vast popularity in New England. 
The Cod-liver oil is in this combination rob- 
bed of its unpleasant taste, and rendered doub- 
ly effective in*being coupled with Lime, which 
is itself a restorative principle, supplying 
nature with just the assistance required to 
heal and restore the diseased Lungs. A. B. 
Wilbor, Boston, proprietor. Sold by all 
druggists. 


= 


We would call the attention of all who de- 
sire anything in the line of marble mantels, 
headstones, etc., to the establishment and 
workmanship of Edward McGrath, 935 Mar- 
ket street. All work entrusted to him will 
be done conscientiously and in an artistic 
manner. Many of his works are rare sam- 
ples of the stone-cutter’s skill, and may 
merit the term of choice sculpturings. His 
modest card will be found in another column. 


Sr. NicHoxas for April opens with an illus- 
trated account of a boy’s ‘‘Adventure on an 
Egg Var,”’ in rescuing his baby sister from an 
eagle. There are five other complete short 
stories, all illustrated, telling of the brave act 
of a little country girl; sheep lost and found 
in New England snows; a poor child’s short 
experience of high life; a curious episode in 
the life of the first Bonaparte; and the sad 
fate of a ‘‘Vacillating Bear.’’ 

There is, also, an illustrated account of the 
exciting Mexican and Cuban game of ‘‘Kite- 
cutting,’’ besides a description, with six pict- 
ures, of the beautiful ‘‘Dead City,’’ Pompeii, 
and a story, with full-page illustration, of how 
they used to celebrate ‘‘Easter in Rome.”’ 

The frontispiece, ‘‘A Burial at Sea,’’ is an 
engraving on wood, after the picture by Hen- 
ry Bacon—the painting which attracted atten- 
tion in last year’s Paris Salon, on account of 
its artistic qualities, and because its chief fig- 
ures were known to be portraits of young 
American artists and writers. 


Tue AmeEricaAN Review for April 
has for its leading article a paper entitled 
‘‘McClellan’s Last Service to the Republic.”’ 
Sir Francis Hincks contributes a paper on the 
‘‘Relations of Canada with the United States.’’ 
The Rev. David Swing writes about ‘‘The 
Failure of the Southern Pulpit.’’ According 
to him, the Southern Pulpit is without influ- 
ence on public opinion in the South, whereas 
it might be, and ought to be a great 


| engine for the moral and material regeneration 


of the people The discussion of the Third 
Term question, begun in the February num- 
ber of the Review, is continued in the present 
number by the Hon. George S. Boutwell, who 
insists that, whatever may have been the prac- 
tice and the teaching of ‘‘the Fathers’’ with 
respect to athird term, circumstances make it 
in the highest degree expedient that General 
Grant be again elected to the presidency. 
Charles Stewart Parnell sets forth the reforms 
in the laws of land tenure which are advocat- 
ed by himself and his political associates, un- 
der the heading ‘‘The Irish Land Question.’’ 

For sale by booksellers and newsdealers 
generally. 


— 


We would call the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the ‘‘Ojai 
House.’’ Mr Barrows is well known to us, 
and sois Nordhoff. A beautiful spot and 
most excellent people. 

Our readers will be glad to see that our 
old friend Gco. F. Silvester’s advertisement 
appears in this number of THE Pactrte, and 
that he is ready as ever to supply them with 
Garden, Flower, Grass, Clover and other 
Seeds; also Trees, Plants, etc. 


A friend sent for an Audiphone. We did 
not know of an agency in the city, but can 
now refer to Mr. Matthews’ advertisement 
and say that we believe him to be a very 
reliable man, and that one of our ministers 
who has bought the Auniphone ssys itisa 
good thing. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, by 
the day, week, or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at the office of 
THE Pactric. ~ 


THERE Is a great demand for reading mat- 
ter, religious and secular, at the jail, pris- 
on, House of Correction, and Hospital. If 
persons having books or papers that they can 
spare will leave them at the office of Tur 
Pactric, they will be placed in these institu- 
tions. tf 


Ir you wisH the finest pictures, and the 
latest novelties in frames or mirrors, go to the 
establishment of Sanporn, & Co., 871 
Market St., San Francisco. They keep the 
largest stock of the best goods in the market, 
sell at wholesale and retail, and do business 
on the square. Having dealt with them for 
years, we speak from personal knowledge. 


Edward McGrath, 


Importer and dealer in 


Foreign and American Marbles. 


Large stock of finished Monuments, Mantels, 
Headstones, etc., constantly on hand. 

Designs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Special attention given to country orders. 


935 Market St., San Francisco. 


Church, School and Fire 
Alarm 


fine toned, and can be heard 
as far as Copper or Tin bells, are more durable, 
and are sold for less than one-half the money. 


A full line always on hand. 


Thousands are in use throughout the country. 
Catalogues with testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. 
Linforth, Rice & Co., 
S. W. corner Market and Fremont sis., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


Mi METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 
4¥ introduction of s—Ewer Gas into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men in our city. Remem- 
ber, 1 guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


BOWEN BROS. 
428 and 432 Pine St. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Pure Eastern 
Buckwheat, 


AND 


VERMONT 


Maple 


New Extra Mess Mackerel, 


New, 


Choice Eastern Codjish, 


WairrakeR & DUPEE 


Call and examine our Goods 
and get our Prices. 


CENUINE FRENCH & 
ENCLISH COODS 


AT 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suits 


Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 
5 
20 


All Goods well made and trimmed. 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 
Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


MCDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street, 
the Number. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


-Three Important Points 
of Business. 
First: To the Material: 


Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. g¥ 


FE. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF 


Schafer & Co.., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Haiving Removed 
—TO— 


206 Kearny St., 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to call and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Gheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
OS Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 


UNION 


COFFEE HOUSES, 


629 Sacramento, 33 Sacramento, 642 
Pacific, 68 First. 


Tea or Coffee (with doughnuts or bun), - ° cts 
All kinds of cake or pie, —- - 5 cts 
Soup and bread, . - 5 ols 


> 
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